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Talking  from  the  sky 
on  a beam  of  light 

THE  huge  U.  S.  Navy  dirigible,  Los  Angeles,  is  roaring 
above  the  General  Electric  Research  Laboratory  at  Sche- 
nectady. On  board  the  airship,  an  almost  invisible  beam  of 
light  is  aimed  at  a 24-inch  mirror-target  a half-mile  below. 
The  mirror,  turning  as  it  follows  the  dirigible’s  course,  catches 
the  slender  beam.  Voices  transformed  into  electric  impulses  in 
the  airship  are  carried  to  the  mirror  by  light  waves.  A photo- 
electric cell  picks  up  these  waves  and  they  are  reconverted  into 
sound,  which  is  broadcast  to  the  world  by  radio. 

A "voice  on  the  air,”  with  a "voice  from  the  air"  — the  offi- 
cial opening  of  radio  station  WGY’s  new  50-kw.  transmitter  is 
faking  place.  One  millionth  of  a watt  — generated  from  the 
blast  of  a police  whistle  in  the  dirigible — is  transmitted  to  the 
ground  on  the  beam  of  light  and  to  a Thyratron  tube.  The  tube 
magnifies  the  whistle  energy  50,000,000,000,000  times  to 
operate  the  switches  that  start  the  transmitter,  five  miles  away. 


Receiving  mirror  on  roof  of  General  Electric 
Research  Laboratory 


( Insert ) John  Bellamy  Taylor,  General  Electric 
research  engineer,  operating  projecting 
apparatus 

Thus  was  "narrowcasting,"  a possible  means  of 
secret  communication,  recently  demonstrated  to 
Military  and  Naval  experts  by  General  Electric 
engineers.  The  future  will  demonstrate  its  commercial 
value.  Electrical  developments  such  as  this  are 
largely  the  accomplishments  of  college-trained  en- 
gineers. They  are  leading  the  way  to  even  greater 
progress  in  the  electrical  industry  and  are  helping  to 
maintain  General  Electric’s  leadership  in  this  field. 
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The  Yocom  Brothers  Co. 

Bloomfield  Dresses 
Sterling  Coats 
Carter’s  Rayon  Underwear 
Meyer’s  Gloves 
Kayser  Hosiery 

Representative  showings  of  these  high  grade 
lines  are  now  on  display. 


“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

Noah  Hall,  First  of  the  Dormitories 

for  Men 

A hundred  years  ago,  when  women  were  the  “neglected  and  misjudged  sex,” 
it  was  Oberlin  College  who  first  opened  her  doors  to  them. 

Today  the  “neglected  and  misjudged”  other 
sex,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  housing,  is  com- 
ing into  its  own.  Noah  Hall,  first  unit  of  the 
projected  Men’s  Campus  between  North  Pro- 
fessor and  Woodland,  is  no  longer  myth  but 
reality.  Its  Georgian  walls  look  gracious  and 
and  hospitable  in  the  rays  of  the  autumn-declin- 
ing sun ; to  the  east,  a broad  stone-flagged  ter- 
race gives  upon  a stretch  of  open  ground  bor- 
dered again  by  trees.  In  time,  here  and  there 
through  these  trees,  other  Men’s  Houses  will  be- 
gin to  appear. 

Noah  Hall  itself,  with  a capacity  of  eighty- 
five  men,  is  divided  into  three  distinct  units, 
housing  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  each.  Locked 
connecting  doors,  up  all  four  floors,  keep  the 
division  complete.  Three  houses,  instead  of  one 
house;  three  friendly  smaller  groups,  instead  of 
one  impersonal  larger  group. 

The  rooms,  through  the  three  units,  are  furnished  variously;  though  the  same 
wooden  furniture,  specially  designed,  appears  in  each.  Each  unit,  likewise,  is  fur- 
nished with  a distinctive  and  comfortable  lounge. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  all  that  the  new  dormitory  may  inaugurate  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  social  life  for  Oberlin  men.  Already — in  Noah  Hall,  the  White 
House,  Root  House,  the  remodeled  Vatican — the  North  Professor  Street-Wood- 
land Avenue  area  accommodates  nearly  200  men.  May  it  become,  in  time,  the 
home  of  twice  that  number,  housed  in  buildings  not  luxurious  but  gracious  and  hos- 
pitable, arranged  harmoniously  in  harmonious  settings,  giving  a sense  of  the  ameni- 
ties, the  poise  and  ease,  of  an  ordered  and  social  existence. 
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Oberlin  alumni  the  world  over  will  rejoice  to  know 
that  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
College  and  community  is  to  be  observed  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  at  THE  CENTEN- 
centennial  N I AL  COMMENCEMEN  I 
commencement  AND  HOME-COMING  to  be 
AND  held  in  June,  1933- 

HOME-COMING  The  beautiful  pageant  and  for- 

mal celebration  originally  planned 
for  the  fall  has  been  indefinitely  postponed  although  the 
idea  has  not  been  abandoned.  This  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  call  by  the  General  Trustee-Faculty 
Alumni  Centennial  Committee  for  all  Oberlin  alumni 
and  friends  to  join  in  the  fullest  measure  of  cooperation 
to  make  this  Centennial  Commencement  a splendid  rec- 
ognition of  the  place  Oberlin  occupies  in  the  hearts  of 
her  sons  and  daughters. 

Every  graduate  and  student  of  Oberlin  is  invited  to 
participate.  The  slogan  is,  “EVERY  CLASS  A RE- 
UNION CLASS.”  Since  the  success  of  the  Home-com- 
ing depends  upon  the  number  who  return,  each  individ- 
ual can  directly  and  effectively  contribute  to  the  celebra- 
tion by  making  plans  now  to  be  present  in  June.  Plan  to 
meet  your  friends  and  associates  of  college  days.  Let  the 
class  officers  start  the  movement  with  letters  to  all  class 
members.  Local  Alumni  Associations  can  plan  their 
meetings  for  the  fall  and  early  winter,  emphasizing  the 
Centennial  Commencement  in  their  programs. 

Such  an  occasion  occurs  but  once  and  affords  a 
unique  opportunity  to  renew  old  friendships,  get  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Oberlin  of  the  present,  and  again  pledge 
allegiance  to  our  Alma  Mater. 

F.  C.  Van  Ci.eef. 

Many  of  us  must  have  thought,  at  one  time  and  an- 
other, what  was  openly  expressed  by  Newton  D.  Raker 
at  the  Yale  Alumni  Luncheon  this  summer.  “I  admit 
that  I have  sometimes  been  discouraged,” 
COLLEGE  Mr.  Baker  is  reported  to  have  said,  “as 

ADERSHIP?  tQ  w[la(:  happens  to  the  intellect  of 
America  after  it  leaves  college. 

Why,  in  this  period  of  bewilderment  and  doubt  ; 
why,  when  the  nation  is  afraid,  have  there  not  come  from 
the  academically-trained  masses  of  America,  men  and 
women  who  know  the  courage  which  a knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  the  experience  of  academic  halls  ought  to  pro- 
duce; and  why  has  there  not  been  that  great  concur- 
rence of  intellectual  leadership  upon  which  the  people 
could  have  safely  relied?  ...” 

Mr.  Baker  goes  on  to  answer  his  question  in  part, 
or  rather  to  suggest  answers:  parties  and  distinctions,  the 
all-enveloping  business  emphasis;  but  none  of  them  quite 
explain  the  whole.  Nothing  really  explains  the  whole. 
It  is  a truth  to  be  pondered,  not  only  by  alumni,  but 
by  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  and  universities  upon 
which  the  blame,  in  great  part,  must  perhaps  be  laid. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Andrews  in  Honolulu  on  August 
1 8 is  a visible  sign  of  the  rapid  passing  of  the  older  Ober- 
lin, and  the  imminence  of  the  new.  While  Dr.  Andrews 
himself  was  ageless — always,  that  is,  of 
DR.  ANDREWS  the  age  he  was  in — he  was,  neverthe- 
less, in  point  of  time  an  actual  link  be- 
tween the  Oberlin  of  the  builders  and  Oberlin  as  we 
know  it  today. 

His  fifty  years  of  association  with  the  College  have 
been  truly  golden,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  many 
whose  lives  he  has  touched.  Perhaps  not  always  right,  per- 
haps not  invariably  wise — who  of  us  has  been  ? — seldom 
has  there  been  a man  of  whom  the  recollection  is  so  un- 
tarnished, so  clear  and  glad.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  one  of  God’s  minstrels  and  “blithe  spirits,”  perhaps 
the  happiest  fate  granted  to  man. 

Now  the  golden  link  is  broken.  As  each  succeeding 
tie  is  loosed  and  cast  off — and  few  ties  remain  now — 
Oberlin  quivers  and  settles  a little,  looking  with  a 
tremor  of  expectancy  towards  the  dark-running  waters 
of  the  future. 

Freshman  enrollment  shows  a decrease  this  year, 
though  not  overwhelming.  A total  of  294  have  regis- 
tered in  the  College  to  date  (Sept.  20),  138  men  and 
156  women.  The  Conservatory  of 
ENROLLMENT  Music  will  have  slightly  under  a hun- 
AND  STUDENT  dred  new  students. 

SELF-SUPPORT  According  to  figures  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Appointments,  64  or  roughly 
46%  of  the  men  have  registered  as  wanting  work.  Of 
this  number  42,  or  30%,  are  not  yet  placed.  Thirty-four 
or  22%  of  the  women  have  indicated  that  they  need 
work.  To  date  only  two  have  been  placed.  These  fig- 
ures represent  freshmen  only;  for  the  other  classes  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  will  be  even  higher. 

Oberlin  has  admittedly,  even  in  prosperous  times,  the 
problem  of  the  self-supporting  student.  Figures  kept 
over  a period  of  years  indicate  that  from  fifty  to  sixty 
percent  of  the  men,  and  nearly  a quarter  of  the  women, 
have  always  earned  at  least  part  of  their  expenses. 

The  present  financial  stringency  has  of  course  cut 
down  the  number  of  jobs  available,  and — more  seriously 
— has  concentrated  the  need.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
more  students  must  have  work,  as  that  the  students  must 
have  more  work.  A man  who  once  could  be  carried  on 
a room-job  alone,  must  now  have  a board-job  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  College  has  done  what  it  could  towards 
the  creating  of  work:  of  the  $91,651  estimated  to  have 
been  earned  by  students  last  year,  $52,000  was  earned  by 
full-  or  part-time  board  jobs  alone. 

The  probable  outcome  is  that  the  College  will  event- 
ually have  to  face  the  problem  either  by  increasing,  of 
design,  the  percentage  of  students  able  to  pay  their  full 
way,  or  by  adopting  some  regular  plan  of  general  stu- 
dent employment,  supplemented  by  a more  extensive 
system  of  student  loan  funds. 
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In  the  expressive  phrase  of  Professor  Walter  Hor- 
ton, spoken  at  the  service  in  Honolulu,  “It  is  like  the 
completeness  of  a piece  of  noble  music  that  begins  quietly 
and  gathers  strength  and  rises  to  a climax,  and  then  has 


a quiet  passage  at  the  end  that  one  would  like  to  pro- 
long, but  which  closes  suddenly  in  the  dominant  mood 
of  the  whole,  and  makes  you  say,  ‘Nevertheless,  it  is 
complete’.” 


Some  Implications  of  a Mechanistic  Psychology* 

PROFESSOR  LAWRENCE  E.  COLE  ’18 


THE  temptation,  in  addressing  this  audience,  in 
searching  for  that  common  denominator  of  interest, 
is  to  depart  from  one’s  special  field  of  work  and  to  speak 
of  Things  in  General. 

And  of  course  the  danger  is,  that  one  may  be  trapped 
into  speaking  of  that  upon  which  he  is  relatively  unin- 
formed. 

I confess  that  what  I should  like  to  be  able  to  do,  is 
to  speak  upon  The  One  Thing  Necessary : to  be  able  to 
place  my  finger,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  pulse  of  modern 
youth,  and  in  a few  words  diagnose  its  difficulties;  to  catch 
your  interest,  and  to  stimulate  you  with  some  great  germi- 
nal idea ; to  move  you  to  action,  to  make  complacency  and 
indifference  impossible;  to  present  to  you,  in  moving 
words,  the  picture  of  some  great  myth,  that  would  lift 
you  to  new  planes  of  effort  and  give  you  that  integral 
core  of  experience  which  would  unify  and  enliven  your 
scattered  and  relatively  planless  energies. 

Now  a Mencken  would  spot  this  at  once  as  a con- 
fession, a confession  that  I possess  a Messianic  urge,  and 
Menckens  are  certain,  in  such  cases  as  these,  that  all 
seriousness  is  pathological.  And  yet,  I must  be  serious. 
If  it  be  pathological,  then  I am  a sick  man.  It  is  even 
possible  that  our  whole  social  order  is  sick. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I am  serious.  I teach  a 
brand  of  psychology  known  as  Behaviorism,  a mechan- 
istic psychology.  Its  teachings,  platform  and  underlying 
assumptions  might  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  Man 
is  a Machine.  By  which  one  means,  that  everything  that 
we  do  flows  from  some  cause  or  causes,  from  the  simp- 
lest reflex  act  of  grasping,  performed  by  the  new-born 
infant,  to  the  deliberations  of  the  philosopher.  It  means 
too,  that  bjf  patient  search  it  will  be  possible  to  discover 
the  laws  which  govern  this  machine,  or,  perhaps  more 
truly,  one  may  discover  regularities  in  its  behavior,  so 
that  prediction  and  control  will  be  possible  for  the  wise. 

Now  logically,  I suppose  that  this  statement  must  be 
classed  as  the  barest  assumption.  I assume  that  man  is 
a machine,  that  his  behavior  follows  regular  channel', 
that  it  will  be  worth  my  while  to  study  it,  that  it  is  not 
capricious  and  whimsical,  blit  orderly  and  intelligible. 
I have  to  assume  this,  or  a science  of  human  behavior 
would  be  impossible. 

But  I speak  rhetorically.  I don’t  have  to  make  this 
assumption.  Others  have  made  it  before  me,  some  at  the 
cost  of  great  personal  sacrifice,  others  with  a seemingly 
malicious  delight  in  attacking  and  puncturing  the  more 
romantic  and  reassuring  pictures  which  portray  man  as 
just  next  to  the  gods,  and  above  the  operation  of  grim 
natural  law. 

•Originally  delivered  as  a chapel  talk. 


I say,  “‘Others  have  made  it  before  me,”  and  the 
huge  edifice  of  the  life  sciences — from  the  biology  of  the 
amoeba,  through  psychology,  sociology,  economics,  polit- 
ical science,  to  aesthetics,  which  now  aspires  to  discover 
the  operation  of  law  in  man’s  observation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful — testify  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
assumptions. 

There  is  regularity  and  conformity  to  law.  Within 
limits,  we  now  have  the  knowledge  for  a limited  predic- 
tion and  control. 

But,  man  a machine.  Nowhere  in  your  child’s  guide 
to  knowledge  was  there  anything  to  prepare  you  for  such 
a grim  view  of  life.  Nowhere  in  high  school  days,  as 
you  dipped  into  history,  or  civics,  was  there  any  indica- 
tion that  things  could  be  this  bad.  Men  fought  glorious 
battles,  kings  were  crowned,  society  made  progress,  dif- 
ficulties were  overcome,  inventions  increased  our  com- 
fort and  prosperity,  upward  and  onward  marched  Man, 
the  victorious  Conquerer.  There  were  heroes,  lovers, 
villains,  great  inventors,  traitors,  martyrs,  but  never  ma- 
chines. Nor  did  you  ever  hear  a mechanistic  doctrine 
expounded  from  a pulpit,  unless,  perchance,  you  listened 
to  the  doctrine  of  Predestination — which  is  mechanistic 
enough,  though  the  mechanics  are  of  a slightly  different 
order. 

My  point  is  this:  college  students  meet  a mechan- 
istic psychology  with  an  altogether  inadequate  back- 
ground. They  are  unprepared  for  it.  How  do  they 
take  it?  What  are  its  real  implications? 

There  are  many  ways  of  reacting  to  the  view.  One 
may,  like  the  ostrich  of  the  fable,  avoid  the  problem,  and 
continue  to  view  man  romantically,  and  some  students 
do  this.  Some  tiy  to  shout  down  the  conception,  assert- 
ing almost  frantically  their  faith  in  ideals  and  purposes, 
and  their  choice  of  a beautiful  conception  of  life. 

And  others  accept  the  view,  depressed,  but  grim  in 
their  determination  to  face  reality.  I remember  one  of 
these  who  said,  “Well,  fatalism  is  the  only  intelligent 
viewpoint.  Our  movements  seem  to  be  forced  out  of 
us  by  stimuli.  Our  very  interests  are  determined.  Even 
choice  is  mechanical.  I wonder  why  I don’t  jump  into 

the  lake.  Negatively  conditioned  to  cold  water,  I sup- 
>> 

pose. 

And  still  others,  like  John  Dewey,  will  embrace  a 
mechanistic  science,  and  see  therein  the  hope  of  the  race. 
His  unbounded  optimism  sees  human  intelligence  utiliz- 
ing its  growing  knowledge  of  mechanism,  and  climbing 
to  greater  and  greater  heights.  Man  a machine?  Yes,  but 
a machine  which  profits  by  its  experience.  One  that  some- 
how learns  to  avoid  trouble  when  it  is  still  around  the 
corner,  and  one  that  however  blindly,  and  with  whatever 
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stumbling  and  halting  methods,  finally  does  achieve 
goals  that  now  are  but  romantic  horizons. 

Three  answers.  One,  like  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
would  escape  into  romantic  vapors  by  a denial  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses.  Another  will  face  facts  if  they  kill 
him.  Another,  who  in  facing  facts  is  still  so  incorrigi- 
ble a dreamer  that  they  must  be  woven  into  a fable  with 
a happy  ending. 

If  this  be  the  outcome  of  a mechanistic  psychology, 
then  it  is  indeed  something  to  grow  serious  about.  But 
are  we  forced  to  choose  between  a cheap  cynicism  and 
a Pollyanna  optimism  ? 

I believe  not.  I believe  that  these  reactions  are  typ- 
ical, not  merely  of  the  student’s  reactions  to  mechanistic 
psychology,  but  to  life  itself,  and  to  the  leading  social 
problems  of  our  time. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  applying  the  viewpoint  of  a 
mechanistic  psychology  to  the  problem  of  war,  most 
briefly.  Can  one  who  views  the  mechanisms  of  human 
response,  realistically,  ever  hope  for  an  enduring  peace? 

One  answer  that  is  repeatedly  advanced  is  No,  be- 
cause man  is  a creature  who  in  certain  situations  is 
bound  to  fight.  Just  as  the  child  struggles  when  its 
arms  are  held,  so  the  nation,  thwarted  in  its  search  for 
markets,  or  a way  to  the  sea,  must  strike.  There  have 
always  been  wars,  there  always  will  be  wars,  so  long  as 
man  by  nature  has  this  instinct  to  fight.  Now  this  is 
a half  truth,  for  it  neglects  to  say  two  things.  First,  that 
the  fighting  behavior  is  a response  to  a stimulus,  an  out- 
growth of  conditions;  and  second,  that  just  as  there  is  a 
mechanism  which  prompts  men  to  fight,  so  there  is  a 
mechanism  which  prompts  men  to  love.  There  are 
peaceable  mechanisms,  and  warlike  mechanisms.  Both 
rest  upon  conditions.  With  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions,  with  an  aroused  public  conscience  (another 
mechanism — in  this  case  it  means  an  active  hatred  of 
war) — it  is  barely  possible  that  an  endurable  society 
could  be  established,  that  we  might  achieve  a permanent 
peace,  and  avoid  that  disease  which  has  killed  every 
civilization  before  our  own. 

The  mechanistic  attitude,  in  this  case,  means  that  my 
attitude  becomes  skeptical,  alert,  that  I view  the  out- 
come as  conditional,  that  I direct  my  attention  toward 
conditions,  that  I abandon  wishful  thinking.  It  means 
not  that  I must  give  up  hope,  but  that  I must  get  to 
work  if  hopes  are  to  be  realized.  If  you  create  a society 
in  which  there  is  to  be  no  war,  you  must  get  to  work. 
There  is  no  other  assurance.  A kind  providence  has  not 
prevented  it  before.  Wishes  have  not  prevented  it  be- 
fore. Neither  have  some  few  men  with  wisdom  been 
able  to  change  the  course  of  affairs. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  outlook  is  really 
dark.  I believe  this,  not  because  of  any  general  mechan- 
istic beliefs,  but  because  of  the  particular  mechanisms  I 
see  in  operation.  Many  of  these  have  been  pointed  out 
to  you  from  this  platform  recently.  They  need  to  be 
noted  again  and  again. 

The  large  number  of  peace  societies  does  not  im- 
press me,  though  I say,  all  power  to  them.  They  do 
not  assure  me  that  war  will  not  come  again:  in  part, 
because  they  are  essentially  a post-war  phenomenon,  not 


as  yet  preventive  agencies.  And,  in  part,  they  fail  to 
reassure  me  because  the  search  for  causes  of  war,  which 
they  carry  on,  is  in  many  cases  blinded  by  their  adher- 
ence to  the  very  social  order  which  causes  wars. 

The  post-war  novels  do  not  reassure  me,  because  a 
generation  is  growing  up  which  knows  neither  the  novels 
nor  the  ghastly  realities  upon  which  they  are  founded. 
Sometimes  in  my  more  pessimistic  moments,  when  in- 
digestion triumphs,  I think  that  individuals  may  some- 
times profit  by  experience,  societies  never.  The  renewal 
of  the  tissues  which  in  the  individual  organism  seems  to 
leave  memories  intact,  in  the  social  organism  wipes  out 
the  traces.  And  I am  afraid  that  when  I tell  you,  as  one 
who  lived  during  those  years,  that  the  war  was  a stupid, 
ghastly,  senseless  business — that  it  accomplished  no  good 
— I am  afraid  that  no  words  of  mine  can  make  the  real- 
ity carry  across  from  my  generation  to  yours. 

Newspapers  and  the  machinery  of  propaganda  do 
not  reassure  me,  for  I can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  they 
can  interest  subscribers  in  a battle,  but  that  no  one  is 
interested  in  headlines  which  read,  “Millions  Reach 
Home  in  Time  for  Supper.”  Newspapers  are  enter- 
prizes  run  in  a capitalistic  society,  for  profit.  Subscrib- 
ers are  the  life-blood  of  the  paper.  Can  you  imagine 
one  of  our  great  newspapers  undertaking  the  unpopular 
cause  of  peace? 

Neither  do  recent  events  in  European  affairs  add 
courage  to  my  faint  heart.  It  seems  to  be  easy  to  frighten 
a population  into  fear  of  their  neighbors,  and  difficult  to 
re-establish  trust.  One  rattle  of  Hitler’s  sabre  can  undo 
fifteen  painfully  cautious  conferences  between  a Bruen- 
ing  and  a Laval.  A Smedley  Butler  makes  the  headlines, 
“A  Reasoned  Plea  for  Peace,”  something  of  a “dud.” 

Even  the  attitude  of  college  students  reflects  this,  for 
is  there  not  a certain  cheap  humor  which  makes  capital 
out  of  an  earnest  movement  toward  peace? 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  do  not  re- 
assure me.  The  back  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors  have  made 
it  amply  clear  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a professor  even  to 
speak  in  the  cause  of  peace  in  many  schools.  And  when 
I see  schools  teaching  the  children,  beginning  in  the  first 
grade,  to  glorify  wars: 

in  their  Decoration  Day  parades 
in  their  stories  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes 
in  the  very  set-up  of  their  history  texts 
in  their  military  drill 

why,  I am  certain  that  when  their  products  meet  the 
first  blast  of  propaganda  they  will  with  Patrick  Henry 
say,  “Give  me  Liberty,  or  give  me  Death.”  The  big 
parade  will  catch  you,  as  it  caught  me,  unprepared.  . . . 

This  quickening  of  the  heart  is  a mechanism.  And 
our  education  and  training  has  a fashion  of  fitting  it  to 
follow  any  Band  Wagon.  A pied  piper  can  be  hired  by 
any  selfish  group  of  interests,  and  the  children  of  Ham- 
lin Town  will  march  off  to  stupid  wars,  imagining  that 
they  go  to  great  crusades. 

Consider  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  con- 
sider ‘Oberlin.  I imagine  that  if  you  were  to  take  a poll 
of  the  members  of  our  Faculty,  and  of  our  student  body, 
that  you  would  find  almost  unanimous  agreement  in 
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pointing  to  a capitalistic  imperialism,  high  protective 
tariffs,  policies  of  the  type  this  nation  has  pursued  in 
Nicaragua  and  Haiti,  as  all  of  the  type  of  cause  which 
produces  war.  And  yet,  when  we  come  to  the  years 
of  presidential  campaigns,  in  our  effort  to  train  our  stu- 
dents in  citizenship,  we  stage  a Mock  Convention,  a 
Mock  Republican*  Convention.  Let  me  state  my  im- 
plications clearly.  A political  party  that  has  a record 
of  interventionism,  high  protective  tariffs,  is  either  know- 
ingly provocative  of  war  or  ignorant  of  the  forces  which 
make  for  peace.  In  either  case,  it  seems  to  me,  it  ought 
not  to  be  singled  out  for  special  honors  by  a college  that 
is  on  record  as  interested  in  peace. 

The  philosophical  position  demanded  by  a mechanis- 
tic psychology  is  neither  a cynical  pessimism  nor  a Polly- 
anna  type  of  optimism,  but  a skeptical  and  fearless  ex- 


*This was  of  course  before  the  students  voted  to  hold  a 
Democratic  Convention. 


pectancy.  If  things  are  to  come  to  pass,  there  are  condi- 
tions which  must  be  faced.  We  must  adopt  a consist- 
ent and  a realistic  outlook,  an  unending  watchfulness 
in  every  issue.  Human  happiness  and  human  progress 
rest  upon  conditions.  Until  we  stop  the  multiplications 
of  worships  and  munitions,  until  we  take  the  profit  out 
of  war,  and  until  we  put  welfare  as  the  goal  of  both 
business  and  government  instead  of  interest  on  invest- 
ments, until  we  stamp  out  every  vestige  of  militarism 
and  military  training  in  our  schools,  until  we  obliterate 
the  trail  of  imperialistic  policy  and  propaganda  in  our 
text  books  of  economics  and  political  science,  until  we 
teach  the  stupidity  that  lies  behind  uniforms  and  Decora- 
tion Day  oratory,  until  we  teach  the  heartbeat  of  youth 
to  respond  to  ideals  greater  than  typified  in  the  trom- 
bone, clarinet  and  bass  drum  of  the  Big  Parade,  the 
human  machine  will  continue  to  go  to  war.  There  is  a 
difference  between  pessimism  and  cynicism. 

As  for  me,  I am  merely  pessimistic. 


A Platform  for  Life 

BY  ERNEST  H.  WILKINS 


Preamble 

THE  most  essential  quality  of  all  conscious  life  is 
the  desire  for  fullness  of  life — the  desire,  that  is,  for 
the  full  development  and  the  full  exercise  of  all  that  the 
individual  has  it  in  him  to  be  and  to  do.  This  desire 
underlies  all  other  desires.  It  is  the  great  ultimate  de- 
sire from  which  particular  desires  spring.  It  carries  in 
itself  no  infallible  guidance  for  those  particular  desires. 
They  may  all  too  easily  go  astray,  and  result  in  the  lim- 
iting rather  than  the  enlargement  of  life.  But  the  funda- 
mental desire,  however  unsatisfied,  however  thwarted, 
still  remains.  The  desire  for  fullness  of  life  is  stronger 
than  the  desire  for  life  itself. 

The  most  essential  specific  quality  of  human  life  is 
consciousness  of  the  common  human  bond — consciousness, 
that  is,  of  the  fact  that  every  individual  human  life  ines- 
capably affects  and  is  affected  by  countless  other  lives, 
immediate  or  remote. 

It  follows,  as  the  day  the  night,  that  the  most  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  our  desire  for  fullness  of  life  is  to 
be  attained  through  complete  acceptance  of  the  common 
human  bond — that  is,  through  the  full  development  and 
the  full  exercise  of  all  that  we  have  it  in  us  to  be  and  to 
do,  in  such  ways  as  will  increase  the  fullness  of  life  of 
our  fellow  men. 

Upon  this  conclusion,  as  upon  a firm  supporting 
structure,  the  several  planks  of  this  platform  rest. 

Health 

Only  if  body  and  mind  alike  be  pulsing  with  health 
can  one  attain  to  fullness  of  life;  only  so  can  one  give 
and  receive  the  most  complete  enjoyment  in  companion- 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  the  substance  of  an  address 

delivered  hy  President  Wilkins  at  the  closing  chapel  service  in 
June,  and  appearing  in  The  Christian  Century  for  August  3. 
Delivered  apropos  of  the  Mock  Convention  held  by  the  College 
last  spring,  it  is  still  of  interest  in  a “presidential  yeat. 


ship.  Whatever  makes  for  this  double  health  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  sought  after;  and  whatever  impairs  it  is  to 
be  shunned. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  body  and  mind  alike 
be  ever  clean  and  temperate.  Cleanness  of  thought  and 
of  speech  matters  even  more  than  cleanness  of  body  and 
of  breath.  Temperance  in  respect  to  physical  and  mental 
pleasure  and  excitement  is  the  very  guardian  of  continued 
and  increasing  fullness  of  life,  is  the  guarantor  of  the 
rightfulness  of  our  sharing  in  those  lives  which  are 
closely  interwoven  with  our  own. 

Home 

To  insist  on  one’s  individual  rights  as  against  those 
of  others  in  the  intimate  oneness  of  the  household  is 
to  wreak  injury  and  to  incur  certain  self-frustration. 
Yet  it  is  too  often  the  conscious  or  unconscious  course 
of  those  whose  sense  of  individual  sovereignty  is  strong. 
The  very  closeness  of  home  life  magnifies  alike  the  joy- 
ousness of  human  understanding  and  the  tragedy  of  hu- 
man conflict.  Understanding  is  not  easily  won,  nor 
tragedy  easily  averted. 

We  therefore  recommend,  in  the  long  building  and 
unfolding  of  home  life,  a basic  and  enduring  respect 
for  the  completeness  of  every  personality  in  the  home, 
and  the  patient  mutual  achievement  of  a sovereignty 
which  transcends  self. 

Work 

The  very  heading  of  this  plank  sounds  a challenge 
at  this  present  time,  when  it  represents  for  many  of 
us  a crucial  problem,  when  it  is  breaking  from  count- 
less hungry  lips  as  a cry  of  despair. 

We  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  undertake  study, 
thought  and  action  which  may  help  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  grievous  human  distress  as  that 
which  now  contracts  and  shatters  life  for  millions  of 
our  companions. 
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We  deplore  the  too  exclusive  concern  of  many 
earners  with  their  own  earnings,  and  of  many  employers 
with  their  own  profits;  and  we  propose  that  each  one 
of  us  who  may  be  or  may  become  employer  or  employee 
bear  graven  in  his  mind  the  consciousness  that  the  lives 
of  those  who  work  in  any  sense  ivith  us  are  extensions 
of  our  own  lives. 

Citizenship 

The  organized  life  of  the  community  claims  and 
deserves  the  full  helpfulness  of  its  every  member. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  every  voter  ex- 
ercise his  voting  rights  on  ever}'  voting  day  his  whole 
life  long.  To  have  and  not  to  exercise  the  right  to 
vote  is  to  confess  one’s  self  careless  as  to  what  may 
befall  one’s  neighbors  and  one’s  self,  careless  as  to  the 
need  of  curing  the  stupidity  and  the  injustice  of  our 
present  social  order.  To  vote,  moreover,  means,  for  a 
good  citizen,  not  merely  the  marking  of  a ballot,  but 
such  previous  study  of  candidates  and  of  issues  as  will 
make  the  marking  of  the  ballot  sure  and  significant. 
No  man  who  has  failed  thus  to  prepare  himself  and 
thus  to  vote  can  well  cry  shame  upon  the  negligence 
of  any  public  officer. 

We  recommend  particular  interest  and  energy  in 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace.  Whatever  else 
we  may  do  with  our  lives,  let  us  do  this  one  thing  more : 
keep  the  problems  of  peace  before  us,  and  at  some  right 
time  and  in  some  right  way  let  our  intelligent  resolu- 
tion help  to  sway  the  issue,  whether  in  immediate 
crisis,  or  for  the  greater  fullness  of  our  evolving  interna- 
tional life. 

Leisure 

No  day,  save  in  emergency,  should  pass  without 
some  time  when  the  more  insistent  claims  of  life  re- 
lax. That  life  indeed  is  sadly  impoverished  which  has 
not  ample  leisure,  or,  having  it,  knows  not  how  to  let 
it  yield  its  own  enjoyment,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
store  up  riches  for  hours  that  are  yet  to  come. 

We  would  recognize  as  among  the  resources  of  life 
the  resource  of  quiet  and  solitary  thought,  wherein  lie 
unexpected  healing  and  strength  unforeseen. 

We  recommend  that  the  heart  be  never  shut  to 
beauty,  whether  of  sight  or  of  sound,  whether  of  nature 
or  of  man’s  own  creation. 

When  vicarious  fullness  of  life  is  sought  through 
narrative  or  drama,  we  recommend  the  turning  to  such 
vicarious  life  as  may,  transfused  from  book  or  play  or 
film,  indeed  enrich  our  own  reality. 

We  recommend  that  life  be  lived  in  consciousness  of 
the  whole  great  organism  whereof  we  are  a part:  that 
the  horizons  of  the  mind  be  mountainous;  that  we  he 
each  of  us  aware  of  dawn  on  distant  seas;  that  night 
imbue  us  with  star  radiance  and  with  star  mystery. 

Thought  and  Emotion 

Reason  is  not  the  whole  of  thought,  and  thought 
is  not  the  whole  of  consciousness.  Reason  indeed  is 
critical  rather  than  creative,  a marker  of  limits,  a warn- 


ing voice  to  avert  the  wastage  of  mistaken  ways.  One 
needs  as  well  the  supplementing  qualities  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  creative  thought;  and  for  the  direction  of 
thought  one  needs  the  power  of  a resolute  will.  Rea- 
son is  an  indispensable  instrument  for  the  fashioning  of 
a good  life;  but  a good  life  cannot  be  fashioned  by  this 
instrument  alone.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that 
reason  be  mastered,  that  it  be  kept  keen,  that  there  be 
constantly  won  an  ever  greater  certainty  in  its  skillful 
use;  but  that  it  be  not  made  an  idol.  In  the  last 
analysis,  reason  itself  rests  upon  faith.  Reason  indeed 
should  bar  the  ways  of  outworn  error;  but  reason  ex- 
ceeds its  own  prerogative  if  it  seeks  to  deny  the  reality 
of  that  which  it  cannot  measure. 

Without  need  of  recommendation,  emotion  will 
find  large  place  in  all  our  lives.  Like  reason,  it  is  not 
all  in  all.  Like  reason,  it  may  usurp  that  which  is  not 
its  own ; and  is  the  better  under  sovereignty.  More 
than  reason,  it  may  of  itself  increase  fullness  of  life. 
Let  it  come,  then,  watched  and  welcome,  vitalizing  life 
even  as  the  sweeping  winds  of  heaven  stir  and  enliven  all 
that  meets  them  in  their  course. 

Religion 

Religion  consists  of  the  willing  and  cooperative 
consciousness  of  the  interrelations  of  all  life  and  of  the 
creative  spirit  which  moves  through  all  life,  together 
with  the  activities  which  follow  from  such  consciousness. 

This  definition  includes,  and  transcends,  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  preamble  to  the  effect  that  the  most 
complete  satisfaction  of  our  desire  for  fullness  of  life 
is  to  be  attained  through  increasing  the  fullness  of  life 
of  our  fellow  men.  Religion  is  in  part  derived  from 
this  truth ; it  comes  into  being  when  this  truth  is  ac- 
cepted not  merely  by  the  mind  but  by  the  heart,  when  it 
colors  and  transforms  life,  when  it  flowers  and  bears 
fruit  in  the  love  of  one’s  neighbors,  near  and  far. 

Religion  is  conscious,  also,  of  a spirit  which  moves 
through  all  life  in  constant  creative  evolution,  physical 
and  mental  and  spiritual,  source  of  life,  of  thought,  of 
love,  moving  onward  in  ways  which  we  only  dimly 
apprehend.  Countless  men  and  women  have  known 
for  themselves  that  the  flowing  of  that  spirit,  in  greater 
or  lesser  measure,  into  and  through  their  own  quiet  or 
exalted  hearts  has  been  for  them  the  most  direct  source 
of  fullness  of  life. 

We  deplore  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  any  par- 
ticular type  of  religion  which  one  has  outgrown  is  the 
only  type,  and  that  if  an  earlier  type  of  religion  be  gone 
there  is  nothing  left. 

_ We  recommend  participation  in  whatever  form  of 
private  or  shared  religious  consciousness  a mature  re- 
ligion may  make  possible  for  us. 

We  endorse,  in  all  reverence,  the  way  of  thought 
and  the  way  of  love  in  which  He  walked  whose  name 
has  sounded  throughout  the  modern  world  more  often, 
and  in  more  deeply  stirring  tone,  than  any  other  name 
that  is  given  among  men. 


Men  and  Women  of  Oberlin ’s  Hundred  Years 


( Editor’s  Note. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  year  marks  the 
approach  of  the  Oberlin  Centennial,  it  was  thought  fitting  to 
suspend  " Campus  Personalities”  for  a monthly  page  of  Ober- 
lin's founders,  men  and  women  who  have  built  themselves  so  un- 
alterably into  the  work  that  their  lives  still  endure.) 


Three  men  stand  at  the  beginning  of  Oberlin  s history.  They  are  the  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  to  whom  the 
idea  was  born;  the  Rev.  Philo  P.  Stewart,  his  staunch  friend  and  fellow-worker;  and  Jean  Frederick  Oberlin, 
who  lent  to  the  ivork  his  name  and  something  of  his  spirit. 


Tnhn  T Kh  ihh  t’Ycl  ^‘irty-two  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  his  great  work,  had  expected  as  a youth 
J J*  i [J  I y ,0  prepare  for  (he  ministry.  An  accident  almost  depriving  him  of  eyesight,  he 

turned  to  business  instead,  but  was  irresistibly  drawn  back  to  his  early  love.  After  enlisting  in  the  Jlome  Mis- 
sion field  and  preaching  two  years  in  Elyria,  his  restlessness  of  spirit  urged  him  to  something  more  active  for  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom.  Months  of  thought  and  prayer  and  study  brought  the  plan  of  a Christian  school  and 
community , to  regenerate  the  “ Mississippi  Valley,”  into  his  mind. 

Possessing  neither  outstanding  intellectual  endowments  nor  scholarly  degree,  Shipherd  had  a personality  of 
immense  positive  force  and  the  gift  of  a great  faith.  It  is  extraordinary — in  this  age,  incredible — how  he 
swayed  sober  men,  well  versed  in  this  world,  to  give  of  their  possessions  and  of  themselves  to  his  shining  and 
utterly  unsubstantial  vision. 

In  1844,  burning  with  zeal  to  found  another  and  greater  Oberlin,  he  removed  ivith  his  family  to  Olivet, 
Michigan.  He  died  in  a few  months,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  but  not  before  another  monument  to  his  faith 
had  been  established. 


Philo  P.  Stewart 


had  perhaps  a humbler  but  no  less  faith- 
ful share  in  the  enterprise.  As  conserva- 
tive and  prudent  by  nature  as  his  friend  was  sanguine  and  impetuous,  he 
was  a valuable  counter-balance  in  the  colony’s  early  days.  After  three  years’ 
association  with  the  new  settlement,  he  and  his  wife  left  for  the  East,  per- 
haps a little  disappointed  in  the  actual  working-out  of  the  Plan,  but  gen- 
erously mindful  of  Oberlin  in  their  later  prosperity. 


( 1740-1826 ) ivas  one  of  the 
rare  great  souls  of  his  time. 
IV it hout  going  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  obscure  Alsatian  province,  moun- 
tainous and  savage,  to  which  Providence  had  assigned  him,  Oberlin  so 
wrought  that  his  light  shone  over  half  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  1775  Jean  Frederick  Oberlin  almost  came 
to  Pennsylvania,  to  serve  as  missionary  among  the  struggling  whites,  the 
Indians  and  the  Negroes.  lie  would  undoubtedly  have  come  but  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Instead,  in  1833,  his  spirit  crossed  the  ocean,  to  crown  what  we  hope 
may  be  a more  enduring,  a more  beautiful,  monument  to  his  devotion. 


Jean  Frederick  Oberlin 


Oberlin,  The  First  Hundred  Years 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  FRESHMEN,  BY  DR.  W.  F.  BOHN 


Oberlin's  Beginnings 

On  April  19,  1833,  there  might  have 
been  seen  coming  along  a muddy  woods 
road  in  Russia  Township,  through  the 
primeval  timber,  a young  man  of  strik- 
ing appearance,  urging  on  an  ox  team. 
He  halted  at  a spot  not  far  from  the  His- 
toric Elm  on  our  campus,  and  later  near 
that  place  logs  were  cut  for  the  erection 
of  the  first  log  house  that  was  to  be 
part  of  the  settlement  of  Oberlin.  This 
was  the  man  Peter  Pinder  Pease. 

I have  another  reason  for  speaking  of 
Peter  Pinder  Pease,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  our  Oberlin  graduate, 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  world-renowned 
physicist,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  who 
within  the  past  month,  with  another 
Oberlin  graduate,  Dr.  Bowen,  has  been 
25,000  feet  in  the  air,  carrying  on  exper- 
iments in  the  field  of  Physics  in  the 
Canadian  North  territory.  I want  you 
to  think  for  a moment  of  the  contrast 
between  these  two  men  and  what  they, 
together,  symbolize:  at  one  end  of  the 
century  the  pioneer  with  his  ox  team  in 
the  wilderness;  at  the  other,  the  scientist 
in  his  laboratory,  peering  down  into  the 
inner  life  of  the  atom,  while  we  wait 
with  bated  breath  to  learn  what  the  next 
great  scientific  discovery  may  be,  possibly 
yielding  a glimpse  of  the  very  secret  of 
life  itself. 

Between  these  two  incidents  lie  Ober- 
lin’s  hundred  years — from  tallow  candles 
to  the  oil  lamps  and  the  electric  light, 
from  the  ox  team  to  the  railway,  the 
automobile,  and  the  airplane,  from  the 
saddle-bag  and  stage  postal  service  to 
the  air-mail  and  radio;  from  the  log 
house  in  the  wilderness  to  our  campus 
with  its  buildings  of  brick  and  stone, 
from  primitive  poverty  to  our  modern 
equipment,  laboratories,  libraries  and 
adequate  endowment — a world  of  pro- 
gress in  a hundred  years,  in  all  of 
which  education  and  the  College  have 
played  a vital  and  important  part. 

It  was  in  1832  that  two  young  men, 
John  J.  Shipherd  and  Philo  P.  Stewart, 
one  born  in  New  York  and  the  other  in 
Connecticut,  both  educated  at  Pawlet 
Academy  in  Vermont,  met  in  Elyria  and 
there  decided  to  start  a colony  and  a col- 
lege in  the  wilderness,  an  institution 
combining  “learning  and  labor,”  educa- 
tion and  a manual  labor  system  of  self- 
support.  In  1834  a circular  was  issued 
which  stated  its  purpose  as  follows: 

“The  grand  objects  of  the  Oberlin  In- 
stitute are,  to  give  the  most  useful  edu- 
cation at  the  least  expense  of  health,  time 
and  money;  and  to  extend  the  benefit  of 
such  education  to  both  sexes  and  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  as  far  as  its 
means  will  allow  . . . Prominent  objects 
of  this  seminary  are,  the  thorough  quali- 
fication of  Christian  teachers,  both  for 


the  pulpit  and  for  schools;  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  female  character,  by  bringing 
within  the  reach  of  the  misjudged  and 
neglected  sex  all  the  instructive  privi- 
leges which  have  hitherto  unreasonably 
distinguished  the  leading  sex  from  theirs.” 

Co-education  was  at  first  looked  upon 
as  fairly  scandalous,  and  there  were 
many  who  did  not  view  with  approval 
the  fact  that  Oberlin  in  1841  granted  to 
three  splendid  women  the  first  A.B.  de- 
grees which  were  ever  conferred  upon 
women  in  the  history  of  the  world.  These 
three  women  graduated  from  the  regular 
Classical  Course,  which  at  that  time 
closely  paralleled  the  course  at  Yale 
University. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  importance 
of  this  event  in  the  history  of  education 
and  in  the  movement  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women.  May  I tell  here  a brief 
incident  which  illustrates  the  situation  at 
Oberlin  in  its  early  days. 

I happened  to  be  entertained  at  dinner 
one  evening  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  at  the 
home  of  friends  long  interested  in  edu- 
cational matters.  Just  before  dinner  my 
hostess  brought  into  the  room  the  journal 
of  her  father,  a very  carefully  kept  rec- 
ord dating  back  into  the  1830’s.  She 
told  me  that  her  father  was  a very 
methodical  man,  that  he  not  only  kept  a 
diary  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  fi- 
nancial matters,  but  that  he  kept  copies 
of  all  his  letters  written  in  long  hand, 
even  his  social  correspondence.  From 
one  of  these  she  read  to  me  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  “My  Very  Dear  Elizabeth.” 
In  this  letter  he  said  a number  of  things 
which  I shall  not  quote,  but  he  enlarged 
at  great  length  on  the  happiness  which 
might  result  if  he  and  Elizabeth  could 
take  a college  course  together,  and  so 
share  similar  views  of  the  world  as  they 
went  on  in  it,  but,  he  added,  “this  is 
impossible  anywhere  now  except  at  Ober- 
lin.” Incidentally,  the  little  grand- 
daughter who  sat  near-by,  inquired, 
“Grandmother,  was  Elizabeth  my  great 
grandmother?,”  and  she  was  told  that, 
unfortunately,  these  well-laid  plans  did 
not  materialize. 

Oberlin  and  Slavery 

Oberlin  was  not  the  first  college  to  ad- 
mit Negroes  to  its  privileges.  There 
were  members  of  that  race  in  Eastern 
colleges  before  any  came  to  Oberlin.  In 
fact,  it  was  one  of  the  arguments  for 
their  admission  here  that  others  had  al- 
ready granted  that  privilege,  and  the 
first  Negro  who  came  to  study  on  this 
campus  had  previously  been  enrolled  in 
the  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati.  This 
leads  us  to  the  story  of  the  “Lane  Rebels.” 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  there 
was  a time  when  the  discussion  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  slavery  was  almost 
universally  frowned  upon.  The  students 


in  Lane  Seminary  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  discuss  this  burning  question, 
with  the  result  that  four-fifths  of  the 
student  body  of  that  institution  withdrew 
and  prepared  to  carry  on  by  themselves. 
A certain  Arthur  Tappan  in  New  York, 
an  ardent  Abolitionist,  sent  them  an  of- 
fer of  $5,000  for  a building  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a professor,  if  they  could  estab- 
lish a school  under  anti-slavery  princi- 
ples and  beliefs. 

Just  at  this  time  the  young  founder  of 
Oberlin,  John  J.  Shipherd,  was  on  his 
way  East,  seeking  funds  for  the  new  in- 
stitution. He  was  traveling  on  horse- 
back, via  Cincinnati,  and  there  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Lane  Semi- 
nary situation  which,  because  of  the 
slowness  of  communication  universal  in 
those  days,  was  utterly  unknown  to  him. 
Briefly,  the  outcome  of  his  negotiations 
with  the  Lane  Rebels  was  that  a large 
group  migrated  to  Oberlin  and  became 
part  of  its  student  body.  Professor  Ma- 
han, one  of  the  Lane  Trustees,  also 
came  here,  and,  more  indirectly,  Charles 
Grandison  Finney  and  Professor  Morgan, 
whose  names  are  interwoven  with  the 
achievements  of  the  early  days  of  the 
College. 

Wellington  Rescue 

Oberlin  soon  became  a veritable  hot- 
bed for  the  discussion  of  abolition  and 
for  participation  in  the  movement  for  the 
overthrow  of  slavery.  Before  long  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  became  the  vital 
and  burning  issue.  Oberlin  chose  to  re- 
sist that  Law,  and  you  should  know  about 
the  famous  Wellington  Rescue  Case. 
Oberlin  was  one  of  the  main  stations  on 
the  Underground  Railway.  Here  I quote 
from  a statement  of  our  own  Professor 
Fullerton : 

“Slave-catchers  often  appeared  in  our 
village.  In  September,  1858,  one  of  these 
villains,  for  they  were  a brutal  lot,  came 
to  town  in  search  of  some  runaway 
slaves.  He  did  not  find  the  man  he  was 
after,  but  there  was  a colored  boy  here, 
John  Price,  newly  arrived  from  the 
South,  and  him  the  slave-catcher  decoyed 
out  of  town  and  took  to  Wellington  in 
the  hope  of  getting  him  to  Columbus  and 
thence  to  Kentucky.  The  news  of  the 
kidnapping  spread  like  wildfire.  A crowd 
of  fifty  or  sixty  people  went  to  Welling- 
ton where  its  numbers  were  greatly  aug- 
mented and  without  any  real  violence 
rescued  Price,  took  him  back  to  Oberlin 
and  hid  him  for  24  hours  in  the  attic  of 
President  Fairchild’s  house,  much  against 
Mr.  Fairchild’s  will.  On  December  7 
some  37  citizens,  21  from  Oberlin,  were 
arrested  and  indicted,  among  them  Mr. 
Fitch,  who  had  been  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School  in  Oberlin  for  sixteen 
years,  Henry  Peck,  professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Ralph  Plumb,  the  banker 
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of  the  town.  None  of  these  three  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  rescue,  but  the 
District  Attorney  afterwards  stated  that 
‘the  Oberlinites  are  the  ones  the  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  punish;  we  shall  convict 
all  the  Oberlinites.’  The  Ohio  State 

Journal  commented:  ‘It  would  seem, 
then,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a violation 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  which  is  to 
be  punished  by  the  United  States  as  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  ...  It  is  Oberlin 
which  must  be  put  down.  It  is  freedom 
of  thought  which  must  be  crushed  out  ” 

The  trial  was  held  later  in  Cleveland 
and  attracted  widespread  attention  be- 
cause of  the  bitterness  of  the  prosecution 
and  the  unique  defense  of  these  high- 
minded  citizens  held  in  the  Cleveland 
jail.  Here  I quote  again  from  Professor 
Fullerton : 

“Bushnell,  the  first  man  tried,  was  con- 
victed. The  next  to  be  tried  was  Langs- 
ton, a colored  man.  The  presiding  judge 
ruled  that  the  same  jury  which  tried  the 
first  case  should  try  the  second.  This  so 
outraged  the  defense  that  all  the  indicted 
men  refused  parole  and  went  to  jail  and 
there  they  stayed  for  eighty-five  days. 

“The  trial  had  its  amusing  aspects. 
According  to  the  Cleveland  papers  the 
jail  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  incarcer- 
ation of  the  Oberlinites  appeared  ‘more 
like  a fashionable  place  of  resort  than  a 
prison;  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  standing  called  on 
the  Oberlin  prisoners.’  On  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  Professor  Peck  preached  to  a 
crowd  of  six  or  seven  hundred  who 
jammed  the  jail  yard  and  crowded  the 
roofs  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  On 
July  2,  four  hundred  Sunday  School  chil- 
dren came  up  from  Oberlin  to  visit  their 
superintendent,  Mr.  Fitch,  in  jail — not 
the  usual  place  for  Sunday  School  pic- 
nics. 

*‘The  trial  finally  ended  in  a fiasco. 
Lorain  County  brought  suit  against  the 
slave-catchers  for  kidnapping  and  pressed 
it  so  vigorously  that  the  Government 
finally  compromised  and  let  the  prisoners 
go  free  on  July  5.  On  July  n a great 
celebration  was  held  in  Oberlin  in  the 
‘immense  church  (quoting  from  a con- 
temporary account),  whose  spacious  gal- 
leries presented1  a beautiful  spectacle,  be- 
ing almost  filled  with  the  ladies  of  the 
College  and  neighborhood.’  Bands  from 
Cleveland,  Wellington  and  Elyria  led 
the  procession  to  the  church,  where  there 
were  speeches  and  singing  by  the  choir.” 

Soon  came  the  Civil  War,  and  Oberlin 
with  its  humanitarian  creed  and  its  be- 
lief in  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  swept 
into  that  conflict.  Company  C was  en- 
rolled in  this  very  church  on  a Satur- 
day night  and  the  enrollment  in  the  Com- 
pany was  completed  on  Sunday,  for  many 
sent  in  their  names  lest  they  should  not 
have  an  opportunity  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Company  C became  the 
nucleus  of  those  who  went  through  that 


terrible  conflict,  and  many  of  the  Ober- 
lin students  and  townsmen  won  honorable 
record  in  the  war  for  the  Union  . . . 
The  Presidents 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  dra- 
matic incidents  made  up  only  a small 
part  of  Oberlin’s  early  history.  It  is 
true  of  Oberlin  in  the  entire  one  hundred 
years  of  history  as  it  is  of  every  other 
institution,  that  the  college  is  principally 
the  personalities  that  move  in  its  life. 
Perhaps  I can  do  no  better  than  to  re- 
mind you  that  Oberlin  has  had  seven 
presidents  in  its  long  history.  Mahan , 
the  pioneer,  who  came  with  the  Lane 
Seminary  Rebels;  Finney,  the  evangelist, 
known  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
Great  Britain,  as  an  outstanding  preach- 
er and  revivalist,  a man  of  towering 
strength  and  great  force  of  character; 
Janies  Fairchild,  the  third  President,  con- 
temporaneous with  Finney,  living,  how- 
ever, until  1902,  his  official  connection 
with  the  College  being  continuous  from 
1839  until  1898 — a magnificent  figure, 
comparable,  perhaps,  on  the  intellectual 
side,  to  the  great  Gladstone.  In  the  past 
century,  doubtless,  Fairchild  was  the 
greatest  educational  force  on  the  Oberlin 
campus.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ball- 
antine,  a scholarly  teacher,  and  then  by 
John  Henry  Barrows,  the  fifth  President, 
whose  service  was  terminated  within  less 
than  three  years  by  his  death.  The  sixth 
President  of  the  College  was  Henry 
Churchill  King,  still  living  in  our  vil- 
lage, a graduate  of  the  College  in  1879, 
continuously  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion until  his  retirement  in  1927,  as  teach- 
er and  administrator,  and  for  twenty- 
five  3 ears  as  President.  The  seventh 
President,  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  you 
have  already  met,  or  will  meet  within 
the  next  few  days,  and  you  will  share 
with  him  in  the  making  of  the  present 
and  future  Oberlin. 

The  Modern  Oberlin 

I cannot  undertake  to  tell  you  in  de- 
tail how  Oberlin  developed  educationally, 
of  its  struggles,  financial  and  otherwise, 
of  the  enrichment  of  the  curriculum,  of 
the  great  place  which,  through  the  >'ears, 
Music  has  come  to  have  in  our  life,  and, 
later,  the  Fine  Arts;  how  Oberlin  has 
pioneered  in  many  fields  (in  Physical 
Education  for  women,  for  example)  — 
but  I do  want  you  to  catch  its  spirit,  to 
recognize  that  the  fine  quality  of  its 
founders,  their  staunch  beliefs  and  devo- 
tion, have  gone  on. 

In  internationalism,  for  example,  Ober- 
lin has  counted  heavily:  Oberlin  people 

have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  many 
of  them  into  the  missionary  enterprise, 
and  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  have 
helped  create  new  civilizations.  You 
will  hear  much  of  Shansi  in  China  and 
will  learn  that  Oberlin,  like  Yale  and 
Princeton,  has  let  its  idealism  overflow 
into  the  Orient. 

New  days  and  new  problems  call  for 


new  expressions  of  Oberlin’s  devotion 
and  spirit,  but  the  fervor  and  the  qual- 
ity remain  the  same.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting if  one  could  call  the  roll  of  the 
more  than  7,500  living  graduates  of  the 
College,  much  less  the  50,000  who  have 
studied  in  this  institution — it  would  be 
a dramatic  and  thrilling  experience.  1 
can  mention  only  a few  of  our  own  time: 
John  Rogers,  the  inventor  of  the  lino- 
type, 

Robert  Millikan,  the  physicist,  of  whom 
\ I have  already  spoken, 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler  and  Howard  H. 
Russell,  organizers  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  which  held  its  first 
meeting  in  this  very  church,  and 
Theodore  Burton,  recently  deceased, 
for  more  than  a generation  a tower- 
ing power  in  Congress  and  the 
Senate,  and 

Charles  Martin  Hall,  the  inventor  of 
the  commercial  process  of  reducing 
aluminum,  whose  great  benefaction 
to  the  College  amounted  to  its  fi- 
nancial re-founding. 

Its  Characteristics 
What  kind  of  college  would  you  expect 
to  grow  out  of  this  background  ? 

I am  venturing  to  outline  briefly  a 
few  of  its  characteristics: 

It  should  be,  and  is,  a College  of 
character  and  uniqueness,  not  just  an- 
other college. 

It  should  be  an  honest  college,  of  high 
standards  and  thorough  work,  genuine 
throughout,  in  its  relation  to  learning  and 
to  life. 

It  should  be  a college  that  stands  for 
something  as  the  College  did  in  other 
days.  Co-education  has  been  achieved 
and  is  universally  accepted  b3r  the  great 
majority  of  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, notably  our  state  universities.  Sla- 
very has  been  abolished.  Prohibition? 
No,  but  sobriety  and  temperance  are  still 
to  be  worked  for;  and  War  is  still  the 
great  spectre  on  the  horizon  whose  shad- 
ow fairly  stifles  the  life  of  man.  Peace 
is  still  a great  goal. 

It  should  be  a democratic  college,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  that  word,  or  it 
would  belie  its  origin. 

It  should  be  a college  which  trains  for 
life  and  is  vitally  connected  with  all  that 
is  best  in  life.  I cannot  do  better  than 
to  summarize  what  we  think  Oberlin 
stands  for  in  the  words  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  William  Howard  Taft: 

“Oberlin  represents  in  the  fullest 
degree  the  highest  conscience  of  the 
country  and  its  best  spirit  of  a real 
democracy  of  equal  opportunity. 

She  cultivates  in  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters the  spirit  of  religious,  patriotic 
and  social  self-sacrifice,  and  so  dis- 
tinct and  well-known  are  all  these 
qualities,  and  so  deeply  does  she  im- 
press her  graduates  with  them  that 
she  has  properly  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  whole  country,  and  has  won 
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for  herself  a national  place  among 

our  institutions  of  the  higher  learn- 
ing.” 

It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  I 
would  speak  of  Oberlin’s  heritage  after 
ioo  years.  When  we  think  of  the  torch 
passed  to  us  by  the  fathers  here  in  Ober- 
lin, we  shall  none  of  us  be  concerned  with 
the  unearned  increment  on  the  land 
bought  at  $1.50  per  acre  and  sold  at  a 
slightly  higher  figure  to  the  colonists, 
nor  with  the  romantic  transition  from 
log  to  wood,  wood  to  brick,  brick  to 
stone,  in  the  past  ioo  years;  nor  even, 
grateful  as  we  are  for  all  their  gifts, 
primarily  with  the  donors  who  have  made 
our  present  campus  possible.  We  shall 
be  concerned  with  those  values  which 
shall  register  and  remain  long  after  these 
material  things  have  become  archcologi- 
cally  interesting  to  future  generations. 

Its  Heritage 

On  the  spiritual  map  of  Oberlin  cer- 
tain words  are  written  large.  One  of 
them  is  TOLERANCE — by  that  I mean 
Freedom.  Tolerance,  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  toward  all  races,  to- 
ward all  decent  views  of  life  and  reli- 
gion, toward  the  up-surging  movements  of 
men  for  a better  world,  tolerance  grow- 
ing out  of  a respect  for  and  a belief  in 
the  self-sufficiency  of  truth  and  a deep- 
going appreciation  of  the  value  of  every 
human  being.  It  is  this  heritage  of  Tol- 
erance in  its  best  sense  that  welcomes 
here  at  Oberlin  men  of  all  classes  and 
races  and  makes  us  reach  out  with  open 
hearts  to  any  great  endeavor,  here  or 
abroad,  for  the  common  good,  a sense  of 
our  own  relative  small  importance,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  Race. 

I hope  you  are  all  visualists  and  can 
see  this  picture  with  me.  Let  any  one 
of  us  put  himself  on  the  top  of  a short 
horizontal  line,  and  then  put  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  under  the  line.  The 
fraction  resulting  is  impressive  only  be- 
cause it  is  so  terribly  small.  The  cold 
fact  is  that  we,  of  ourselves  and  by  our- 
selves, do  not  count  for  much,  but  collec- 
tively, attached  to  a great  cause,  a cause 
that  throbs  in  the  current  of  the  world’s 
life,  a cause  that  perhaps  has  something 
to  do  with  the  destiny  of  man  and  the 
common  good — we  may  make  a contribu- 
tion. We  may  help  constitute  a balance 
of  power,  and  at  any  rate  have  the  joy 
of  being  in  the  current  of  the  stream 
and  not  in  the  murky  and  stagnant  pools 
left  by  the  flood. 

Men  wiser  than  I am  feel  a profound 
conviction  that  what  is  happening  over 
in  India  and  China,  with  their  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  just  awaken- 
ing to  race  consciousness,  in  the  sense  we 
use  that  term,  with  great  resources  of 
manhood  and  culture  behind  them,  with 
certain  stable  qualities  of  life  and  charac- 
ter which  we  of  the  western  world  seem 
sometimes  to  lack — a conviction  that 
whatever  may  happen  in  the  next  25 


years  or  50  years  or  100  years  in  the 
Orient  is  going  to  have  a profound  ef- 
fect upon  our  civilization,  greater  far 
than  the  probable  influence  of  the  deca- 
dent nations  of  Europe  or  those  still  in 
places  of  power.  All  this  means  two 
things: 

1.  We  need  to  be  intelligent  about 
the  Orient,  its  peoples,  its  thought;  and 
what  the  slow  resurgence  of  the  Orient 
may  do  to  our  world  and  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

2.  It  would  be  practically,  economi- 
cally, spiritually  if  you  will,  worth  while 
for  every  Oberlin  person  to  have  some 
share,  if  that  is  at  all  possible,  in  the 
shaping  of  the  thought  and  life  of  these 
great  nations-in-the-making,  or  have  a 
part  in  perfecting  such  relationships, 
diplomatically  and  otherwise,  as  shall 
make  living  with  them  a valuable  and 
feasible  experience  in  years  to  come.  As 
President  Wilkins  has  said,  “We  must 
inevitably  be  world-minded.” 

This  has  been  the  heritage  of  Oberlin, 
from  generation  to  generation:  a posi- 

tive, constructive,  tolerant  humanitarian- 
ism,  expressing  itself  even  in  earliest  days 
in  freedom  of  conscience  and  speech,  in 
working  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in 
the  channels  of  international  service,  and 
now,  in  the  cause  of  world-wide  peace. 
Nothing  short  of  this  ideal  would  be 
worthy  of  the  Oberlin  of  days  gone  by. 

Oberlin  was,  from  the  beginning,  con- 
sidered liberal  and  “heretical”;  at  times 
it  was  even  persecuted ; but  always  it 
was  avowedly,  unashamedly,  unhypocriti- 
cally,  unapologetically  religious!  Care- 
fully defining  and  re-defining  what  it 
meant  by  religion,  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  making  honest  reality  the 
point  of  departure  in  religion,  as  in  phys- 
ics or  chemistry  or  mathematics,  it  still 
insists  that  God  and  religion  are  as 
much  a part  of  life  as  coal  or  iron,  mer- 
chandise or  money,  music  or  beauty,  and 
that  life  and  happiness  cannot  be  fully 
interpreted  without  them. 

iSuch  an  atmosphere  on  the  Oberlin 
campus  made  possible  a Finney,  a Fair- 
child,  a Bosworth,  a King,  a Millikan — 
no  two  with  like  ideas  of  religion  but 
all  truly  religious;  and  Oberlin  could  not 
be  Oberlin  without  genuine  forthright 
religion. 

Finally,  the  fathers  have  handed  down 
to  us  a tradition  of  democratic  friendli- 
ness, with  far-reaching  implications. 
Oberlin,  perhaps  not  more  than  other 
colleges,  has  always  been  a truly  great 
center  of  friendly  life.  There  has  been 
a tradition  of  closeness  between  adminis- 
tration and  faculty,  between  all  depart- 
ments of  the  college,  between  faculty  and 
students — a rare  conception  from  the 
very  beginning  of  working  together  on  a 
foundation  of  loyalty  and  understanding 

a tradition  which  has  made  it  easy  for 
the  younger  member  of  the  faculty  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  and  have  them  heard 


and  respected,  a tradition  which  weighs 
and  considers  student  opinion  and  con- 
viction. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine,  President  Wilkins,  quoting 
from  Dean  Edward  Increase  Bosworth, 
refers  to  “Oberlin’s  share  in  building  up 
a civilization  of  brotherly  men,”  a theory 
of  life  which,  if  Oberlin  believes  it  and 
practices  it,  shall  guarantee  fidelity  to  all 
its  past,  shall  open  wide  doors  of  ser- 
viceableness, here  and  abroad,  shall  pre- 
pare the  student  citizen  of  Oberlin  to  be 
a worthy  citizen  of  a needy  world. 


Cut  Student  Pay 


In  view  of  local  employment  condi- 
tions, the  Bureau  of  Appointments  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a slight  re- 
duction in  the  hourly  rates  formerly 
recommended  for  student  help.  The  rates 
now  recommended  are  the  minimum  rates 
at  which  a student  doing  satisfactory 
work  should  be  employed.  It  is  hoped 
that  employers  will  recognize  exceptional 
efficiency  by  paying  at  a higher  rate  than 
the  minimum  suggested. 

The  minimum  rates  recommended  for 
the  present  are  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  heavier  house  and  yard 
work  (piling  wood,  washing  win- 
dows, cleaning  cellars,  etc.),  thirty- 
five  cents  an  hour. 

2.  For  light  house  work  (washing 
dishes,  dusting,  simple  ironing, 
mending,  etc.),  thirty  cents  an  hour. 

3.  For  child  care  in  the  daytime, 
when  the  student  gives  full  time 
and  attention  to  the  children,  thirty 
cents  an  hour;  when  the  children 
are  sleeping  and  the  student  is  free 

> to  study,  ten  cents  an  hour. 

4.  For  child  care  at  night,  when  the 
student  is  free  to  study,  ten  cents 
an  hour  until  eleven  o’clock;  in 
case  the  student  is  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  home,  forty  cents  for 
the  evening. 

5.  For  simple  clerical  work  or  typing, 
not  requiring  experience  or  a high 
degree  of  skill,  thirty  cents  an  hour. 

The  new  recommendation  has  been  is- 
sued as  a temporary  measure,  to  meet 
what  is  hoped  will  be  a temporary  sit- 
uation. 


The  Cover 


Along  with  the  page,  “Men  and  Wo- 
men of  Oberlin's  Hundred  Years,”  it  is 
planned  to  run  this  year  a series  of  Cen- 
tennial cover  designs,  representing  build- 
ings and  men  of  the  early  days.  The 
cover  this  month  shows  the  early  college 
Chapel,  completed  in  185s,  remodeled  in 
1883,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1903. 
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Noah  Hall  Opens  New  Radio  Series  Artist  Recitals 


Noah  Hall,  new  Woodland  Avenue 
dormitory  housing  eighty-five  men,  was 
completed  late  this  summer  and  opened 
for  occupancy  this  fall.  Constructed  in 
the  Georgian  style,  the  style  selected  for 
the  projected  Men’s  Campus  of  which 
it  will  be  the  first  unit,  the  dormitory 
stands  on  the  east  side  of  Woodland,  a 
little  more  than  half-way  to  the  Athletic 
Field  from  Lorain.  To  the  east  of  the 
building  is  a wide  stone-flagged  ter- 
race, looking  towards  an  open  recreation 
field. 

Within,  the  dormitory  is  divided,  by 
locked  corridor-doors,  into  three  dis- 
tinct units,  each  housing  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men.  Each  unit  has  a distinctive 
and  attractively  furnished  lounge,  and 
is  topped  (4th  floor)  with  roomy  bar- 
rack space. 

The  construction  throughout  is  fire- 


proof; the  furniture,  of  wood,  specially 
designed.  Each  man  is  provided  with 
cot,  desk,  lamp,  desk-chair,  lounging 
chair,  bureau  and  mirror,  and  shares 
book-shelves  with  his  room-mate.  The 
furniture  is  of  one  design,  and  finished 
in  maple,  birch  and  mahogany;  each 
room  is  worked  out — drapes,  paper,  up- 
holstery, carpet — in  varying  color  scheme. 
The  three  lounges  are  also  furnished  in- 
dividually. 

Each  room  is  connected  by  house 
phone  with  the  central  office.  The  ma- 
tron, Mrs.  Albert  Stegeman,  directs  the 
service  and  has  entire  charge  of  the 
house. 

The  dormitory  does  not  provide  a 
dining  room,  and  the  men  make  the 
usual  arrangements  with  the  other  cam- 
pus houses. 

The  building,  in  main  part  the  gift  of 
the  late  Andrew  Hale  Noah  of  Akron, 
former  Trustee,  was  completed  and  fur- 
nished at  an  approximate  cost  of 

$165,000. 


The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Radio  in  Education  is  standing  sponsor 
to  a series  of  broadcasts  on  “You  and 
Your  Government,”  which  began  Sep- 
tember 6 and  are  scheduled  through  June 
13.  The  broadcasts,  presented  jointly  by 
the  Committee  on  Civic  Education  by 
Radio  and  the  American  Political  Science 
Association,  occur  every  Tuesday  evening 
(omitting  election  night)  over  a nation- 
wide network  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  8:00-8:30  Eastern  Standard 
Time. 

The  broadcasts  are  described  as  “non- 
partisan, impartial.”  The  speakers  in- 
clude Dr.  Luther  Gulick  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  former  Oberlin 
preparatory  student,  and  Professor  Har- 
ley L.  Lutz  of  Princeton,  Oberlin  ’07. 


Faculty  From  Shansi 


Mr.  Hsueh-Jen  Wang,  pastor  of  the 
Taiku  Church  and  instructor  in  religious 
education  in  the  school  at  Shansi,  will  be 
a student  here  in  the  Department  of 
Theology.  Mr.  Wang,  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nanking,  is  continuing  his 
work  in  the  field  of  religious  education. 

Mr.  Wei  Ch’ing  Wu,  Accountant  for 
the  School,  who  has  been  studying  in 
Oberlin  the  past  year,  has  transferred  to 
New  York  University.  He  hopes  to  re- 
ceive his  Master’s  degree  by  the  end  of 
next  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Moyer  are 
also  on  leave  of  absence  to  the  States. 
Ray  Moyer  ’21,  head  of  the  important 
agricultural  project  at  Shansi,  plans  to 
spend  most  of  the  year  in  study  at  the 
Agricultural  School,  Cornell  University. 
He  will  make  several  brief  visits  to  Ober- 
lin. 


A new  high  standard  of  excellence  has 
been  reached  in  the  Conservatory's  Artist 
Recitals  Series  for  1932-33.  Lily  Pons, 
Lotte  Lehmann,  Myra  Hess,  Szigeti,  Hof- 
mann, Piatigorsky,  artists  new  and  artists 
of  long  standing,  are  among  those  listed 
for  the  eleven  concerts.  Pons,  Lehmann 
and  Hofmann  are  this  year’s  newcomers; 
Robert  Goldsand,  Viennese  pianist,  was 
introduced  in  a brilliant  concert  last  sea- 
son; Szigeti,  violinist,  and  Piatigorsky, 
’cellist,  have  each  appeared  once  and 
memorably.  Myra  Hess  is  one  of  Ober- 
lin’s  favorites. 

The  complete  schedule  is  as  follows: 
The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  October  25; 
Lily  Pons,  coloratura  soprano,  November 
9 ; Robert  Goldsand,  pianist,  November 
29 ; The  Detroit  Symphony,  December  5 ; 
The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  December  13: 
Joseph  Szigeti,  violinist,  January  17; 
Josef  Hofmann,  pianist,  January  24;  Lotte 
Lehmann,  lieder  singer,  February  13 ; 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  'cellist,  February  28 ; 
Myra  Hess,  pianist,  March  7;  The  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  March  21. 


Registration  Shows 
Slight  Decrease 

Last  minute  figures  from  the  Regis- 
trar’s Office  indicate  that  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  enrollment  this  year 
is  but  72  beneath  the  figure  for  last  year. 


The  figures  by  classes  follow: 


Seniors 

Men 

97 

Women 
1 10 

Total 

207 

Juniors 

123 

136 

•259 

Sophomores 

131 

128 

259 

Freshmen 

142 

157 

299 

Grand  Total 

493 

53i 

1024 

Whiting  Williams’ 

Daughter  Dies 

Carol  Williams,  daughter  of  Whiting 
Williams  ’99  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Harter 
Williams,  died  tragically  August  20  fol- 
lowing an  explosion  in  a garage  at  the 
home  of  a friend.  Miss  Williams  gradu- 
ated from  Smith  College  in  1929,  magna 
cum  laude  with  honors  in  history  and 
French,  and  was  a member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Mr.  Williams,  nationally  known  in- 
vestigator and  writer  on  labor  topics,  is 
a friend  of  President  Hoover,  and  re- 
ceived,  with  Mrs.  Williams,  a personal 
message  of  condolence  from  the  11  bite 
House.  Mrs.  Williams,  the  former  Caro- 
line Harter,  was  Instructor  in  Violin  in 
the  Conservatory  from  1905  to  1910. 
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Football  Prospects,  1932 


Football  prac- 
| j tice  for  the  sea- 
son of  thirty- two 
opened  officially 
on  Thursday, 
September  i 5. 
Thirty-five  jer- 
seys were  called 
for ; by  next  week 
the  squad  is  ex- 
pected to  number 
around  forty. 

The  first  job 
confronting  the 
Coach,  Lysle  K. 
Butler,  will  be 
the  construction  of  a new  line.  With 
the  graduation  of  Capt.  Hugh  Ransom, 
‘■Red”  Palmer,  “Chuck”  Hahn,  “Sholly” 
Shollenberger,  Bob  Kilmer,  Alvin  Beatty 
and  Larry  Bohrer,  Butler  has  only  two 
line  lettermen  left:  Yoakam,  end,  and 
Kennedy,  tackle.  A couple  of  sophomores, 
Fred  Hinz  from  the  Lakewood  High 
School  and  Alfred  Woodward  of  Sand- 
wich, 111.,  look  promising,  however;  and 
Butler  will  have  Dana  Whitmer  (trans- 
fer student  from  Bluffton  last  year  and 
therefore  ineligible)  bidding  for  guard. 
Lloyd  Crotser  ’35,  Bob  Weber  ’3s,  and 
Dick  Dutton  ’35,  are  possibilities  at  end. 

The  biggest  problem  on  the  line  today 
is  the  question  of  a center  to  replace 
Capt.  Ransom.  Two  understudies  on 
whom  Butler  had  spent  his  chief  efforts 
last  season  failed  to  return  this  year. 
The  likeliest  candidates  to  date  are 
Roger  Brown  of  Erie,  Pa.,  Gray  Scholar 
and  breast-stroke  man  on  the  varsity 
swimming  team;  and  Dutton,  who  may 
be  shifted  from  end. 

The  backfield  looks  fairly  solid.  Four 
lettermen  will  be  on  duty — Captain 
Barker,  Frank  Barry,  Dean  Ruth,  and 
Henry  Sams.  With  two  years  of  var- 
sity football  to  their  credit  each,  they 
ought  to  be  a great  combination.  It  is 
a question  how  far  Frank  Barry  may  be 
handicapped  by  his  knee,  hurt  last  sea- 
son and  still  weak. 

The  backfield  will  also  have  the  tiny 
quarterback,  Bruce  Brickley  ’34,  whom 
Butler  used  last  year  as  much  as  his  size 
permitted.  With  a year’s  experience  on 
the  varsity  squad,  Brickley  ought  to  be 
proportionately  more  valuable  this  sea- 
son. There  are  also  three  promising 
sophomore  backs,  one  of  whom  may  land 
the  job  of  quarter:  Carleton  Smith  of 
Lakewood,  heaviest  man  on  the  squad 
(200  lbs.),  Henry  Pfaff  of  Oberlin  and 
Bill  Oliver  of  Columbus. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Oberlin 
team,  both  line  and  backfield,  is  likely  to 
be  several  pounds  per  man  heavier  than 
last  year.  One  of  the  Yeomen’s  chief 
difficulties  for  several  years  back  has 
been  the  lighter,  rangier  build  of  the 
team. 


Butler  is  not  anticipating  many  dif- 
ferences in  Oberlin  football  tactics,  out- 
side of  a few  technical  points,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  new  rules.  The  chief  differ- 
ence from  the  spectator’s  point  of  view 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  ruling  that  the 
ball  is  dead  if  any  part  of  the  ball-car- 
rier’s body,  excepting  hands  and  feet, 
touches  the  ground.  The  rules  against 
the  flying  block  and  flying  tackle  will 
not  affect  the  Yeomen  greatly;  Butler 
has  been  using  the  flying  wedge  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  team  has  been  too 
light  the  last  couple  years  to  make  it 
very  effective. 

Oberlin  plays  her  first  game  at  home, 
October  1,  with  Otterbein.  The  other 
October  games  are:  October  8,  Marietta 
at  Marietta;  October  15,  Rochester  at 
Oberlin  (High  School  Day)  ; October 
22,  Western  Reserve  at  Cleveland ; Octo- 
ber 29,  Wooster  at  Oberlin  (Homecoming, 
Alumni  and  Dads  and  Mothers).  The 
schedule  this  year  provides  for  eight 
games,  five  at  Oberlin  and  three  away. 


Cross-Country 


Varsity  cross-country  workouts  began 
September  20,  with  23  men  reporting. 

Coach  Dan  Kinsey  is  losing  all  but 
one  of  the  1931  team;  the  one  returning 
is  Captain  Dublo  ’34,  who  placed  sec- 
ond in  the  Conference  meet  last  fall. 

Good  prospects  from  last  year’s  second 
team  are  Bob  Smith  ’33,  Staral  ’33,  and 
Bauer  ’33,  all  of  whom  ran  at  least  one 
varsity  meet  last  year;  and  Needle  ’34, 
Dave  Morris  ’34,  and  Schwinn  ’35,  cap- 
tain of  last  year’s  freshman  team. 

But  two  schools  have  been  scheduled 
so  far:  Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Delaware, 

October  15,  and  Wooster  at  Oberlin,  Oc- 
tober 29.  Interest  in  cross-country  has 
been  waning  for  several  years,  and  a 
number  of  schools  have  cut  it  out  for 
financial  reasons.  Case,  Akron,  Allegh- 
eny and  possibly  Reserve  will  have  no 
four-milers  this  year. 

The  annual  Conference  meet,  tentative- 
ly set  for  November  12,  will  be  run  this 
year  over  the  hilly  Muskingum  course. 
Oberlin,  champion  four  times  consecu- 
tively, here  hopes  to  annex  her  fifth 
crown. 


Track  Captain  Injured 
in  First  Scrimmage 

Clare  Hall,  senior  and  captain  of  the 
1933  track  team,  received  a broken  ankle 
in  the  first  scrimmage  of  the  year.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  injury  will  not 
impair  his  running  ability,  as  his  loss 
would  be  a hard  blow  to  Oberlin’s  fifth 
consecutive  Ohio  Conference  champion- 
ship aspirations. 


Schedule  of  Games 


Oct.  1 — Otterbein  at  Oberlin. 

8 — Marietta  at  Marietta. 

15 — Rochester  at  Oberlin. 

(High  School  Day) 

22 — Western  Reserve  at  Cleve- 
land. 

29 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 
(Homecoming — Alumni  and  Dads  and 
Mothers) 

Nov.  5 — Allegheny  at  Meadville,  Pa. 
12 — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

19 — Case  at  Oberlin. 


Capt.  W.  E.  Barker 


Jack  Service  Wins  Cali- 
fornia Marathon 

Jack  Service  '31,  one  of  the  best  mid- 
dle-distance runners  ever  to  come  to 
Oberlin,  and  a mainstay  of  the  track 
team  for  three  years,  added  to  his  fame 
this  summer  by  winning  the  nineteenth 
running  of  the  classic  Lake  Merritt 
Marathon,  sponsored  by  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune. 

Against  one  of  the  classiest  fields  that 
ever  faced  the  starter’s  gun,  a field  in- 
cluding two  former  winners  of  the  event, 
Service  ran  his  own  race,  covering  the 
three  and  an  eighth  miles  in  16  minutes, 
17  seconds  to  smash  the  record  of  16  min- 
utes, 35  2-5  seconds  that  has  stood  since 
1927. 

The  race  was  staged  in  Oakland  and 
around  Lake  Merritt.  Service  had  walked 
around  the  course  twice,  but  had  not  run 
it  until  the  race  itself. 
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Oberlin  in  the  Balkans 


Two  instances  of  the  work  of  Oberlin 
graduates  in  the  Balkan  States  have 
come  recently  to  hand. 

Dr.  Ruth  Parmelee  ’07,  Medical 
Director  of  the  American  Women’s 
Hospital,  Kokkinia,  Piraeus,  Greece, 
writes  of  the  beginning  of  work  there. 
Opened  in  December,  1922,  to  care  for 
refugees  in  the  region  of  Athens,  and 
in  1924  moved  from  its  first  wooden 
barrack  (built  with  the  gift  of  $100 
from  an  American  tourist)  into  the  mud 
huts  constructed  for  refugee  occupation, 
the  hospital  has  none  of  the  outward 
graces  and  few  even  of  the  necessities. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  working  health  cen- 
ter of  a refugee  community  of  some 
60,000  people. 

The  staff  in  1925  numbered  one  doctor 
for  the  medical,  surgical  and  obstetrical 
work,  one  ophthalmologist.  Today,  be- 
sides the  opthalmologist,  there  are  Dr. 
Parmelee,  three  experienced  Greek  doc- 
tors, and  one  young  interne. 

An  affiliated  School  of  Nursing,  opened 
by  Dr.  Parmelee  at  Salonica  in  1923  and 
later  moved  to  Kokkinia,  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  in  Greece  whose 
graduates  are  recognized  internationally 
as  graduate  nurses. 

“Eight  full-fledged  nurses  were  gradu- 
ated three  years  ago;  five  in  1931.  If  the 
necessary  support  is  available  for  the 
continuation  of  the  work  in  Kokkinia,  the 
other  fourteen  students  will  be  able  to 
pursue  their  course  and  graduate  in 
*933-” 

Friends  of  the  Kyrias  School  for  Girls 
in  Albania  will  be  interested  in  the  im- 
pressions of  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Rogers,  who 
visited  there  extensively  last  winter 
and  w’hose  daughter  Mary,  Oberlin  ’31, 
is  teaching  there.  The  directors  of  the 
school,  Miss  P.  D.  Kyrias,  Miss  Sevasti 
K.  Kyrias  (now  Mrs.  Dako)  and  Mr. 
Dako  are  all  well  known  in  Oberlin, 
where  Miss  Kyrias  and  Mr.  Dako  have 
studied. 

“The  school  is  located  at  Kambeze, 
six  miles  from  Tirana,  the  capital  city 
of  Albania.  The  buildings  are  situated 
upon  a shoulder  of  a spur  from  Daihti,  the 
highest  of  the  ranges  of  mountains 
which  completely  surround  the  place.  The 
drainage  is  perfect,  an  item  of  great  im- 
portance in  a country  so  annoyed  with 
malaria.  The  view  in  every  direction  is 
superb.” 

The  buildings,  of  brick  and  tile  con- 
struction, include  a large  main  building, 
housing  the  recitation  rooms  and  dormitory 
accommodations  for  150  girls,  a second 
building  for  some  of  the  special  depart- 
ments, laundry,  kitchen,  shop,  etc.  Cen- 
tral heating  and  plumbing  are  planned 
for,  but  not  yet  provided. 

The  teachers,  including  the  directors, 
who  all  teach,  are  thirteen  in  number  and 
represent  six  nationalities.  “They  work 
together  in  a fine  spirit  of  harmony  and 


cooperation,  with  an  earnestness  and  un- 
tiring diligence  which  are  inspiring  to 
behold.  . . . Real  sacrifice  is  still  being 
made.  . . . Albania  is  a primitive  coun- 
try as  well  as  a poor  country.  She  has 
a long  way  to  go,  even  for  ordinary 
comforts.  . . . Since  the  girls  must  face 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  their  own 
homes  and  their  own  communities,  it  seems 
wise  to  give  them  ideas  which  are  not  too 
great  a contrast  to  those  generally  found 
in  Albania.  . . . The  girls  who  come  to 
the  school  represent  for  the  most  part  the 
upper  and  upper-middle  classes  of  the 
population.  . . . 

“The  course  of  study  includes  work 
classed  as  primary,  intermediate  and  high 
school  (junior  college).  In  the  upper 
years  of  the  school  the  work  divides  itself 
into  three  parallel  courses:  classical, 

normal  and  home  economics.  The  latter 
two  are  of  special  practical  importance  to 
the  country  in  its  present  stage  of  devel- 
opment.” 


“Laws  of  Friendship” 
in  New  Edition 

A new  edition  of  President  Henry 
Churchill  King’s  “Laws  of  Friendship”  is 
just  leaving  press  at  the  Macmillan 
Company.  The  book,  with  a frontis- 
piece of  Dr.  King,  is  printed  from  the 
original  fine  plates  made  for  the  first 
edition,  and  is  selling  for  a dollar. 


Sunday,  September  18,  marked  Presi- 
dent King’s  seventy-fourth  birthday  anni- 
versary. Much  stronger  this  summer 
since  his  grave  illness  of  last  spring,  he 
received  quietly  at  home  the  congratula- 
tions and  affectionate  messages  of  his 
friends. 
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Articles  on  Prohibition 


Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  professor  of 
economics  at  Harvard  University  and 
former  professor  of  economics  and  soci- 
ology at  Oberlin,  1894-1900,  is  writing 
a series  of  articles  on  prohibition  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  articles 
appearing  daily  in  a front  page  box,  be- 
gan Monday,  July  18,  and  will  continue 
until  November  4.  Dr.  Carver  received 
an  honorary  LL.D.  from  Oberlin  in  1905. 


Scholarship  Aid  Over 

$100,000 

Taking  into  account  funded  scholar- 
ships, special  gifts  and  scholarships  made 
available  from  college  income  by  the 
Trustees,  Oberlin  is  granting  from  year 
to  year  an  average  of  more  than  $100,000 
in  scholarship  aid.  The  part  of  this 
which  comes  from  current  income  is  a 
heavy  draft  on  the  resources  of  the  col- 
lege. It  is  relieved  only  as  special  en- 
dowment funds  for  scholarships  are  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time. 

During  the  past  year  a special  gift  of 
$10,000  was  received  for  the  Conserva- 
tory. The  institution  will  ultimately 
need  not  less  than  $2,000,000  of  funded 
scholarships  in  order  adequately  to  take 
care  of  this  need. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
approximately  47  percent  of  the  men  re- 
ceive some  help,  and  26  percent  of  the 
women,  an  average  of  36  percent  in  the 
Department.  In  the  Conservator}'  of 
Music,  about  10  percent  of  the  men  and 
3 1-2  percent  of  the  women  now  receive 
aid.  Thgse  figures  emphasize  the  acute- 
ness of  the  need  in  the  Conservatory 
where  the  tuition  is  of  necessity  much 
higher  than  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Of  the  total  amount  expended  for 
scholarship  aid,  over  $10,000  a year,  on 
the  average,  comes  in  the  form  of  small 
gifts  from  many  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  institution.  For  several  years  the 
gifts  to  the  Living  Endowment  Union 
have  been  designated,  in  the  main,  for 
this  purpose. 

Included  in  the  scholarships  granted 
are  the  four-year  Miller  Scholarships  to 
men  in  the  Freshman  class.  The  Miller 
plan  has  been  in  operation  for  three 
years  and  there  are  at  present  sixty  Mil- 
ler Scholars  on  the  campus.  There  are, 
in  addition,  twenty  one-year  scholarships 
granted  to  men  and  women  in  competi- 
tion on  High  School  Day  and  a few 
other  scholarshi ps-at-large. 

The  demand  for  scholarship  aid  and 
for  loans  has  never  been  as  acute  as  it 
is  this  year.  Many  students  who  in  ordi- 
nary times  are  quite  able  to  finance  their 
college  course,  cannot  continue  in  college 
without  considerable  assistance. 
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Memorial  Services  for 
Dr.  Andrews 

Two  memorial  services  were  held  for 
Dr.  Andrews:  a very  simple  service  for 
his  friends  in  Oberlin  was  held  on  Sun- 
day, September  25,  in  the  First  Church 
at  4:30  P.  M.  On  Monday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 26,  the  American  Guild  of  Organ- 
its  held  a service  in  the  Emmanuel  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Cleveland.  Several  of 
his  works  dedicated  to  members  of  the 
Oberlin  organ  faculty  were  performed 
by  them. 

Dr.  Millikan  and  Cos- 
mic Rays 

Friends  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Millikan  who 
have  not  already  seen  it  may  be  inter- 
ested in  this  reprint  from  Time,  issue 
for  September  12. 

‘“Polite  and  friendly  but  historic  is  the 
great  dispute  between  the  two  foremost 
U.  S.  physicists  as  to  what  the  cosmic  rays 
are  made  of.  Last  week,  this  great  dis- 
pute progressed  a step  further. 

“Dr.  Arthur  Holly  Compton,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago’s  Nobel  Laureate, 
speeding  into  the  far  north  after  a sum- 
mer of  climbing  mountains  ibex-wise, 
reached  a point  on  Hudson  Bay  only  350 
miles  from  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  in 
time  to  take  cosmic  ray  readings  during 
the  solar  eclipse.  His  mountain-top  ob- 
servations in  many  latitudes  had  led  him 
to  suspect  that  cosmic  rays  are  not  pulsa- 
tions from  outer  space,  as  Dr.  Robert  An- 
drews Millikan  thinks,  but  streams  of 
electrons  probably  originating  in  Earth’s 
atmosphere.  The  nearer  the  Equator,  he 
observed,  the  less  was  the  rays’  intensity. 
Towards  Earth’s  poles,  the  intensity  in- 
creased. Electrons  would  give  such  an 
effect  since  they  would  tend  to  spiral 
polewards.  His  readings  last  week  on 
Hudson  Bay,  he  telegraphed  Chicago, 
again  confirmed  his  view.  What  special 
electro-magnetic  effect  the  eclipse  had 
upon  his  observations  he  did  not  say. 

“Dr.  Millikan  was  just  leaving  Pasa- 
dena for  Winnipeg  when  he  heard  about 
his  friendly  rival’s  telegram.  From  Win- 
nipeg,  where  he  may  encounter  Dr. 
Compton,  he  will  fly  with  an  electro- 
scope to  as  close  to  the  North  Magnetic 
Pole  as  Royal  Canadian  Air  Corps  planes 
can  carry  him.  There  he  will  make  his 
own  cosmic  ray  readings,  then  soar  eagle- 
wise  southwards  to  Texas,  getting  U.  S. 
Army  planes  after  he  crosses  the  border, 
making  electroscopic  observations  all 
along  the  way. 

“Dr.  Millikan’s  conception  of  cosmic 
rays  suits  his  optimistic  temperament.  He 
believes  the  rays  are  evidence  of  the 
Universe’s  continual  physical  regenera- 
tion. The  Compton  view,  at  first  in- 
spection, leaves  uncontroverted  the  evi- 


dence that  the  Universe  is  blazing  to 
chaos.  But  there  may  be  alternative  in- 
terpretations, whether  or  not  the  forth- 
coming Millikan  observations  of  cosmic 
rays  coincide  with  those  just  collected  by 
Dr.  Compton.  ‘Interpretations,’  twinkled 
Dr.  Millikan  last  week,  ‘will  come  up 
later.’  ” 

Two  Conservatory 
Graduates 

Musical  America  for  September  brings 
word  of  one  of  our  Conservatory  gradu- 
ates— Araxi  Ilagopian  ’25. 

“Among  the  passengers  on  the  Bre- 
men, recently  arriving  in  America,  was 
Araxi  Hagopian,  who  has  been  singing 
lyric  and  dramatic  soprano  roles  with 
the  Dusseldorf  Opera  for  the  last  three 
seasons. 

“Miss  Hagopian,  a pupil  of  Paul  Rei- 
mers,  won  a Juillard  Foundation  fellow- 
ship for  operatic  study  in  Dresden,  and 
for  four  years  has  appeared  with  suc- 
cess in  Germany,  singing  leading  roles 
in  German  and  Italian  operas  and  in 
the  works  of  contemporary  German  com- 
posers. Owing  to  political  unrest  in  Ger- 
many, Miss  Hagopian  has  decided  to 
continue  her  career  in  her  own  country, 
and  is  now  residing  in  Morristown,  N.  J.” 

Mrs.  Bertha  Miller  reports  meeting 
Alice  Caldwell,  Conservatory  ’21,  in 
Vienna  this  summer.  Miss  Caldwell  has 
been  studying  abroad  since  her  gradua- 
tion, and  makes  her  debut  this  fall  as 
piano  soloist  with  the  London  Symphony. 


Oberlin  Rackets 


Three  curious  rackets  involving  the 
name  of  Oberlin  have  come  to  light  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

1)  Mrs.  Lucy  Straw  Dromgold  k’14 
and  student  in  Oberlin  1916-17,  writes 
that  a photographer  has  appeared  at  her 
home  in  Carey,  Ohio;  he  represented 
that  he  was  taking  pictures  of  former 
students  and  their  residences  for  use  in 
making  up  the  new  Centennial  Cata- 
logue. Mrs.  Dromgold  feared  an  im- 
postor, and  did  not  enter  into  the  scheme. 

The  College  of  course  has  never  made 
any  such  authorization,  and  the  Cata- 
logue itself  has  been  postponed  until  a 
definite  date  can  be  set  for  the  Centennial 
celebration.  Alumni  will  want  to  take 
warning. 

a.)  Racket  No.  2 is  fairly  novel.  This 
summer  a suave  gentlemen  presented 
himself  to  the  President  of  a neighbor- 
ing Ohio  institution  as  a representative 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  He  was, 
he  said,  sent  out  by  the  Foundation  to 
investigate  the  need  of  scholarships  in 
various  schools,  with  the  idea  of  perhaps 


furnishing  some  new  scholarship  grants. 
Next  day  he  would  go  on  to  Oberlin  on 
a similar  errand. 

So  convincing  was  his  manner  that  he 
not  only  investigated  all  day;  he  was 
also  lunched  and  dined  in  most  agreeable 
manner.  That  evening,  just  as  he  was  to 
take  his  train  for  Oberlin — his  wallet  was 
missing.  College  officials  of  course 
loaned  him  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  the 
trip. 

3)  An  Oberlin  alumnus,  in  New  York 
for  the  summer,  received  a telephone  call 
from  the  “President”  of  Rollins  College, 
Florida.  The  great  man  was  apparently 
writing  an  article  about  Oberlin,  and 
had  been  told  by  President  Wilkins  to 
get  in  touch  with  an  intimate  friend, 
whose  name  he  had  forgotten.  Who 
were  President  Wilkins’  intimate  friends 
in  the  city?  From  such  questions  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  rather  detailed  questions 
about  the  President’s  possible  New  York 
relatives,  and  about  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  alumnus  became  suspicious 
and  managed  to  notify  in  time  those  who 
seemed  most  concerned  in  the  matter. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  a 
colored  man,  introducing  himself  as  Will- 
iam Taylor,  called  on  Mr.  Clayton  Fau- 
ver,  Trustee.  He  was  calling,  he  said, 
at  the  request  of  President  Wilkins.  A 
graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  the  Class 
of  1928,  he  had  become  involved  in  hard- 
ship and  the  injustices  of  the  law,  and 
had  been  imprisoned.  Now  out  on  parole, 
through  Dr.  Wilkins’  efforts  on  his  be- 
half, he  had  a job  in  a Los  Angeles  hotel 
orchestra,  which  he  would  have  to  take 
at  once.  He  had,  however,  only  thirty- 
eight  dollars  and  a watch  he  could  pawn 
for  five;  bus  transportation  cost  fifty- 
three  dollars.  Would  Mr.  Fauver,  at  Dr. 
Wilkins’  request  as  it  were,  give  him  the 
remaining  fifteen  dollars? 

Mr.  Fauver,  unfortunately,  requested  to 
see  his  papers.  The  man  said  he  had 
none  with  him,  would  return  again  at 
three  with  Dr.  Wilkins’  letters.  Fie  beat 
a hasty  retreat. 

Other  Oberlinites  were  not  so  lucky. 
Those  notified  by  the  alumnus  were  of 
course  on  guard;  but  a few  unexpected 
ones,  approached  by  the  plausible  Will- 
iam Taylor,  assisted  his  distress. 

Harvard  Honors  Foster 


Professor  Foster  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Divinity  (S.D.D.)  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  Harvard 
University  on  the  23rd  of  June.  His 
citation  was  worded  “Frank  Hugh  Foster, 
teacher  of  Theology,  who  like  our  found- 
ers has  dreaded  to  leave  to  the  churches 
an  illiterate  ministry  after  the  now  liv- 
ing ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust.”  This 
citation  was  taken  from  a like  sentence 
in  the  book  “New  England’s  First 
Fruits,”  which  describes  the  chief  motive 
for  the  founding  of  Harvard  College. 
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Faculty  Notes 


Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers  returns 
to  teaching  this  fall  after  a year’s  leave 
of  absence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  Freiburg,  Germany, 
where  Mr.  Rogers  worked  upon  a revision 
of  his  text  book  of  Comparative  Physi- 
ology; Mrs.  Rogers  devoted  herself  to 
German.  They  made  many  interesting 
side-trips,  including  a visit  to  the  home 
of  Jean  Frederick  Oberlin  in  Alsace,  and 
a visit  to  the  Kyrias  Institute  for  Girls 
in  Albania. 

Professor  F.  Easton  Carr  spent  eight 
months  of  last  year  at  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory,  working  on  photometric 
measurements  of  the  proper  motion  stars, 
and  doing  spectroscopic  work  with  the 
large  reflector  and  some  solar  work  with 
the  150-ft.  Tower  Telescope. 


Dr.  Harvey  A.  Wooster,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  returns  to  his 
work  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 
During  1930-31  Dr.  Wooster  taught  part 
time  in  Tufts  College  and  investigated 
unemployment  conditions  in  and  around 
Boston.  This  past  year  he  organized  and 
has  headed  the  new  Massachusetts  State 
Commission  for  the  Stabilization  of  Em- 
ployment. 

Miss  Ivanore  V.  Barnes,  Secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  won  her 
Master’s  degree  at  Columbia  University 
this  summer,  following  a year’s  work  in 
New  York.  She  was  holder  of  the  L. 
L.  S.  Scholarship,  which  is  offered  every 
alternate  year. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Morrison  of  the  Conserva- 
tory Faculty  spent  the  winter  in  Munich 
as  a student  of  Theodore  Wiehmayer. 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  of  the 


Graduate  School  of  Theology,  accompan- 
ied by  Mrs.  Horton,  spent  the  second  se- 
mester in  a trip  around  the  world.  They 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  Orient— 
India,  China,  Japan — and  visited  the 
school  at  Shansi.  They  arrived  in  Ho- 
nolulu just  before  the  death  of  Dr.  An- 
drews, and  Dr.  Horton  spoke  at  the  fun- 
eral services  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Adams  of 
Conservatory  Faculty,  both  on  leaves  of 
absence  for  the  second  semester,  were 
three  months  in  Paris,  observing  the 
work  in  the  Schola  Cantorum.  They 
spent  about  six  weeks  in  Munich,  attend- 
ing the  Wagner  Music  Festival,  and  four 
weeks  in  Freiburg.  The  rest  of  their 
time  went  to  traveling  through  the 
Rhine  country  and  England. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Miller  of  the  Conservatory 
Faculty,  spending  the  summer  abroad,  re- 
ports an  impromptu  Oberlin  reunion  at 
Munich:  Three  Adams’,  four  Rogers’, 

Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Danton,  Mr.  Domonkos 
of  the  German  Department,  and  Mrs. 
Miller  herself.  Mrs.  Miller  was  honored 
by  being  elected  a member  of  the  Lon- 
don Academy  of  Music  last  spring. 

President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  deliv- 
ered a series  of  three  lectures  in  Colum- 
bia University  this  summer  in  a course 
entitled  “Problems  of  Instruction  in  Insti- 
tutions of  Higher  Learning.”  Dr.  Wil- 
kins’ three  lectures,  on  “A  Redefinition  of 
the  Purposes  and  Character  of  Liberal 
Education,”  received  extensive  notice  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

Professor  Raymond  Stetson  read  papers 
before  two  learned  bodies  in  Europe  this 
summer:  The  '•function  of  breathing 

movements  in  speech  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Experimental  Phonetics  in 
Amsterdam;  and  Quantitative  relation 
between  action  current  and  muscle  con- 
traction before  the  Tenth  International 
Congress  of  Psychology  held  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

Professor  Newell  L.  Sims  was  one  of 
ten  men  appointed  by  the  American  So- 
ciological Society  to  the  American  So- 
cial Science  Commission  sent  to  Russia  this 
summer  to  investigate  conditions.  Pro- 
fessor Sims  made  a special  study  of  peas- 
ant life  and  agriculture,  and  will  con- 
tribute a chapter  on  that  subject  in  the 
book,  Russia  of  Today,  to  be  written  by 
members  of  the  Commission  and  published 
this  fall.  Professor  Sims  also  has  an  ar- 
ticle, The  Sociologist  and  Academic  Free- 
dom, in  School  and  Society  for  Septem- 
ber 17. 

Other  European  travelers  this  summer 
included  Professor  and  Mrs.  George  Dan- 
ton,  Professor  Yeamans,  Professor  Artz, 
Donald  Love,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam D.  Cairns,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Axel 
Skjerne,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Karl  Geiser, 
Professor  Jelliffe,  Edward  Capps,  Boris 
Rosenfield,  Professor  Lord,  Director  Shaw 
of  the  Conservatory,  Professor  Breckinridge 
and  Dr.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager. 


Homecoming 

Dad’s  and  Mother’s 

Day 

1932 

Upon  arrival,  call  at  the  Alumni  Office  and  register,  so  your  friends 
will  know  you  are  in  town.  If  you  want  a room,  we>ll  have  one  for  you. 

Friday,  October  28  ..  . 

An  exhibit  of  paintings  done  this  past  summer  by  three 
members  of  the  Art  Department:  Miss  Jessie  B.  Tre- 
fethen,  who  has  just  returned  from  England;  and  Miss 
Margaret  R.  Schauffler  and  Miss  Pauline  M.  Coons,  who 
spent  their  vacation  in  Maine.  Allen  Art  Museum. 
Special  display,  Carnegie  Library. 

These  displays  will  be  open  to  the  public  daily. 

8:15  P.M. — Pep  rally,  Finney  Chapel. 

Saturday,  October  29  . . . 

8:00-12:00 — Visiting  classes.  Inspection  of  buildings. 

8:30  A.M. — The  Oberlin  Golf  Course  extends  an  invitation  to  all 
who  care  to  play. 

2:30P.M. — Football:  Oberlin  vs.  Wooster. 

4:30-  6:00 — Informal  reception  to  alumni,  parents  and  other  visit- 
ors, Men’s  Building. 

8:00-11:00 — All-College  Dance,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

Sunday,  October  30  . . . 

ii  :00  A.M. — Services  in  the  churches. 

4:30  P.M. — Candle  lighting  service,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  First  Church. 
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Olmstead  Travel  Camp 


A new  educational  project  for  girls 
between  13  and  16  years  of  age  was 
launched  this  summer  by  former  Alumni 
Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead  and  Mrs. 
Olmstead.  Combining  the  educational 
advantages  of  travel  with  the  healthful 
and  recreational  values  of  camp  life  they 
have  christened  their  venture  “The  Olm- 
stead Travel  Camp.” 

They  took  their  first  group  of  girls 
on  a six-weeks’  trip  through  the  East, 
visiting  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  places  of  scenic  and  his- 
toric interest,  industrial  plants  and  wo- 
men’s colleges.  Each  night  they  camped 
in  a carefully  chosen  location,  for  which 
Mr.  Olmstead  had  arranged  in  advance. 
Their  first  camp  site  was  on  Galpin 
Field  in  Oberlin  and  later  ones  included 
campuses  of  several  Eastern  colleges. 

The  group  traveled  in  four  auto- 
mobiles, specially  designed  by  Mr.  Olm- 
stead and  his  son.  The  girls  rode  in  a 
car  comfortably  accommodating  twenty. 
Baggage  and  tents  were  in  another  car; 
a third  contained  a complete  kitchen 
equipped  with  regular  gas  range,  fed  by 
natural  gas  carried  under  pressure  in 
storage  tanks.  The  meals  -were  planned 
by  a trained  dietitian  and  prepared  by 
the  colored  cook.  The  total  staff  in- 
cluded nine  persons. 

Everything  was  so  systematized  that 
within  a few  minutes  after  arrival  at  the 
camp  site,  tents  were  up  and  arrange- 
ments as  fully  established  as  if  for  perm- 
anent camp. 

Camp  sports  and  swimming  were  un- 
der the  direction  of  two  of  Oberlin’s 
new  alumni,  Miss  Marjorie  Beck  and 
Miss  Frances  Robinson,  majors  in  physi- 
cal education  who  graduated  last  June. 
Seven  of  the  girls  were  able  to  pass  the 
Red  Cross  Junior  Life-Saving  Tests  be- 
fore the  summer  was  over,  Miss  Beck  be- 
ing an  accredited  Red  Cross  Examiner. 

Oberlin  alumni  children  in  the  group 
were  Katherine  Brightman  (daughter  of 
the  late  Alvin  C.  Brightman  ’00),  East 
Cleveland,  Marjorie  Derr  (Earl  and 
Margaret  Sweet  Derr  ’13),  Akron,  and 
Jeanette  Nilson  (Andrew  L.  Nilson  ’14 
and  Charlotte  Hyde  Nilson  k’13),  War- 
ren, Ohio.  They  all  report  a wonderful 
trip,  from  both  a recreational  and  an  ed- 
ucational standpoint. 

Mr.  Olmstead  was  of  the  Oberlin  Class 
of  1906  and  prior  to  his  alumni  secretary- 
ship was  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mrs.  Olmstead,  alumna  of 
Wellesley  and  Ohio  State,  received  her 
Master’s  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1931. 

Their  plans  for  next  year  include  two 
similar  trips,  one  starting  out  from  Ober- 
lin the  latter  part  of  June;  and  one  for 
Easterners  later  in  the  summer. 


Religious  Year  Planned 
at  Green  Springs 

Three  important  resolutions  were 
passed  at  the  College’s  annual  religious 
conference  at  Green  Springs,  Ohio,  this 
fall.  They  have  to  do  with  chapel  ser- 
vices, Religious  Conference  Week,  and 
the  creation  of  a new  correlating  com- 
mittee. 1 

The  recommendation  on  chapel  ser- 
vices reads  as  follows:  “We  advocate 

further  study  and  discussion  of  the  desir- 
ability of  voluntary  chapel  services  in 
the  college  program.  We  also  suggest 
for  further  study,  (i)  the  re-seating  of 
faculty  and  students,  (2)  a chapel  choir, 
(3)  improvement  of  congregational  sing- 
ing, and  (4)  student  representation  on 
the  Chapel  Committee.” 

Pledging  support  to  the  plan  for  the 
annual  Religious  Emphasis  Week,  the 
meeting  also  drafted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: “Recognizing  the  values  that  arise 

from  cooperative  council,  we  urge  that 
the  Religious  Interests  Committee  create 
a Conference  Committee,  composed  of 
adequate  representation  from  the  Relig- 
ious Interests  Committee,  the  College  de- 
partments of  religion,  the  Christian  As- 
sociations, and  the  churches  of  the  vil- 
lage having  such  student  contacts  as  may 
call  for  representation,  this  committee  to 
have  regular  stated  meetings  through  the 
year.” 

Other  resolutions  brought  fonvard  the 
need  for  greater  individual  cultivation 
of  religious  experience,  approval  of  the 
faculty  “at-homes,”  and  approval  of  the 
church  schools,  with  a suggestion  of  closer 
correlation  with  the  religious  program 
of  the  campus. 

Thirty-two  students  and  eighteen  fac- 
ulty members  and  advisers  attended  the 
meeting. 

Quadrangle  Commen- 
taries 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Student  Associations  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  discussing  the  program  and 
policy  of  the  student  associations  of  the 
country  for  the  coming  year,  was  held  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  the 
week  of  August  31  to  September  7.  Dean 
Graham  is  Chairman  of  the  Student 
Committee  of  the  National  Council. 
George  Abernathy,  a graduate  student  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy,  was  elec- 
ted Chairman  of  the  N.  C.  S.  A.  World 
Student  Christian  Federation  representa- 
tives gave  reports  of  the  work  of  students 
in  other  lands  and  of  plans  for  the 
world  conference  of  the  Federation  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Java  next  year. 

Two  other  assemblies  met  recently  in 
the  Quadrangle — the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  State  Congregational  Association 


on  September  13  and  14,  and  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Congregational-Christ- 
ian  Churches  whose  Lantern  Fellowship 
services  were  held  from  September  14 
to  1 6. 


New  Faculty 


Six  new  faculty  members,  College  and 
Conservatory,  join  the  Oberlin  staff  this 
fall. 

Normand  Lockwood  comes  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
Professor  F.  J.  Lehmann.  In  this  coun- 
try, a pupil  at  the  Ann  Arbor  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music;  abroad,  studying 
composition  in  Rome  with  Respighi, 

piano  in  Paris  with  Nadia  Boulanger,  he 
at  length, 1929-32,  attained  the  honor  of 
being  Prix  de  Rome  Scholar.  During 
this  time  he  wrote  many  compositions, 
for  chorus,  orchestra,  string  quartet;  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibit 
at  the  Academy  in  Rome,  wrote  upon  in- 
vitation, for  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy,  a composition  called  “Brass  Music”. 
Upon  invitation  also,  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  his 
“Psalms  for  Four  Voices”  was  broadcast 
in  a special  Memorial  Day  program  from 
Italy  to  America.  In  OberliD,  he  will 
serve  as  Professor  of  Theory  and  Com- 
position. 

Charles  W.  Jones ’26,  husband  of  Sarah 
Bosworth  Jones  ’28,  comes  as  instructor 
in  the  Department  of  English.  He  re- 
ceived his  Doctor’s  degree  from  Cornell 
University  in  June. 

J.  W.  Kurtz,  a graduate  of  Wartburg 
College,  Iowa,  will  take  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Antoinette  Ilarroun  in  the  German  De- 
partment during  the  present  year,  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harroun  are  spending 
abroad  in  study.  Mr.  Kurtz  has  been 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  finished  his  Ph.D.  in  June.  He  has 
spent  one  year  in  Munich  as  a German 
Exchange  Student. 

Miss  Montrose  M.  Philips,  instructor  in 
theory  and  ear  training,  graduated  from 
the  Conservator}'  in  1924.  After  consid- 
erable teaching  experience,  she  came  to 
Oberlin  last  year  for  further  study,  and 
received  the  Master  of  Music  degree  at 
Commencement.  She  takes  the  place  of 
Martha  Messerlv,  Cons.  ’29. 

Robert  B.  Lyon,  instructor  in  wind  in- 
struments and  school  music,  will  take  the 
place  of  Arthur  L.  Williams,  who  is 
studying  abroad.  Mr.  Lyon  is  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Anderson,  instructor 
and  critic  teacher  in  the  School  Music 
Department,  finished  the  work  towards 
her  Bachelor  of  School  Music  degree  last 
June.  She  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  teaching  music  in  Ohio  public  schools. 

Miss  Anderson  is  taking  over  the 
year’s  work  of  Hilda  Madgsick,  Cons. 
’30,  who  is  doing  further  study  in  North- 
western. 
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High  School  Day 
October  15 

October  15,  the  day  of  the  game  with 
Rochester  University,  has  been  set  for 
Oberlin’s  fourth  annual  High  School  Day 
this  year.  It  is  expected,  and  hoped, 
that  attendance  may  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  last  year,  when  2,300  visitors,  from 
seven  States  of  the  Union,  flooded  the 
Campus.  This  year  the  invitations  have 
been  restricted  to  a list  of  210  high 
schools. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  is  this  year  offering  four  $400 
scholarships,  one  each  in  piano,  voice, 
stringed  instrument  and  wind  instrument, 
with  the  possibility  of  another  scholar- 
ship’s being  granted  if  the  character  of 
the  competition  warrants.  The  College 
will  offer  fifteen  prize  scholarships  this 
year  instead  of  twenty,  in  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  English,  French,  German,  Latin, 
Spanish,  history,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics  and  biology.  Each  will  amount 
to  $300,  or  one  year’s  tuition.  Last  year 
610  high  school  seniors  competed  for  the 
scholarship  awards. 

The  program  this  year  is  as  follows: 
9:00-12:00  A.  M. — Classes  and  labora- 
tories open  to  visitors.  Campus  tours 
conducted  by  picked  student  leaders. 
Movies  of  Oberlin  life  and  activities. 
10:00-12:30  A.  M. — Prize  Scholarship 
Examinations  open  to  selected  Seniors. 
Fifteen  $300  Scholarships  to  be  award- 
ed. 

11:00-12:30  A.  M. — Program  of  Music  in 
(the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
given  by  members  of  the  Conservatory 
Faculty. 

12:00-  1:45  P.  M. — Special  Motion  Pic- 
ture program  at  the  Apollo  Theatre  for 


the  High  School  Day  visitors,  as  the 
guests  of  Manager  J.  G.  Steel. 

2:00-  4:30  P.  M. — Football — Oberlin 
versus  University  of  Rochester.  High 
school  Juniors  and  Seniors,  their  par- 
ents, teachers  and  principals,  will  be 
guests  of  Oberlin  College  at  the  game. 
4:45-  5:45  P.  M. — Informal  reception  to 
high  school  guests  by  President  Wil- 
kins, members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty, 
and  student  leaders.  Light  refresh- 
ments served. 

7:15-  7:45  P.  M. — All-College  Campus 

Bonfire  and  Sing. 

7:45-11:00  P.  M. — All-College  Dance,  to 
which  high  school  guests  are  cordially 
invited. 

Alumni  may  cooperate  with  the  Ad- 
missions Office  in  making  High  School 
Day  a success,  (1)  by  interesting  possible 
contestants  of  high  calibre,  and  (2)  by 
themselves  coming  to  show  their  young 
friends  about  the  Campus.  ; 


Former  Matron  Dies 


Mrs.  Harry  FI.  Lauderdale,  for  many 
years  matron  of  Lauderleigh,  now  the 
Maison  Francaise,  died  suddenly  in  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  on  September  8.  She  had 
been  ill  only  a few  hours. 

After  giving  up  Lauderleigh,  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  lived  in  Oberlin  for  a few 
years  and  last  year  went  to  Rochester  to 
make  her  permanent  home  with  her 
daughter  Lillian,  of  the  Class  of  1927, 
who  is  teaching  in  the  Rochester  High 
School. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Oberlin 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Ford.  Her  husband,  Dr.  Lauderdale  of 
Oberlin,  had  died  in  1919. 


A few  of  last  year's  2300  High  School  Day  visitors 
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Dr.  Fullerton  Honored 


In  company  with  Norman  Thomas, 
Cass  Gilbert,  Benjamin  Cardozo,  and 
many  another  notable,  Dr.  Kemper  Ful- 
lerton of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theo- 
logy  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Princeton  in  June. 

[Presenting  him  for  the  degree  (Doc- 
tor of  Divinity),  Dean  Trowbridge 
characterized  him  as  “a  thorough  scholar, 
original  and  accurate,  and  an  influential 
personality  in  the  intellectual  life  of  our 
country.”  Dr.  Fullerton  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1888. 

Cass  Gilbert,  College  architect,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Fowler 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  Fowler,  wife  of  Julian 
S.  Fowler,  College  Librarian,  died  sud- 
denly June  29  at  Allen  Hospital,  Ober- 
lin. Death  resulted  from  a heart  attack 
following  a minor  operation. 

Mrs.  Fowler  had  lived  in  Oberlin  four 
years,  coming  with  her  husband  from 
Cincinnati  on  his  appointment  to  the 
librarianship  in  1928.  She  was  an  artist 
of  considerable  ability.  Alumni  will  re- 
member her  drawings  for  the  October, 
November  and  December  covers  of  the 
Magazine  last  year. 

Besides  her  husband,  she  leaves  a 
five-year-old  son. 


Charles  St.  John  Visits 
Oberlin 

Charles  E.  St.  John,  internationally 
known  solar  authority  and  member  of 
the  Oberlin  Faculty  from  1897  to  1908, 
was  in  Oberlin  for  a few  days  in  Sep- 
tember, on  his  way  from  Maine,  where 
he  had  been  observing  the  eclipse,  to  his 
home  in  Pasadena.  He  stayed  at  the  E. 
A.  Miller  home. 

Dr.  St.  John  was  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  Oberlin  term.  The  College 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  Doctor  of 
Science  upon  him  in  1931. 


On  Leave  of  Absence 


Members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  on 
leave  of  absence  for  1932-33  include 
Chester  H.  Yeaton  of  the  Mathematics 
Department  and  Mrs.  Ethel  K.  Yeaton 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  Her- 
bert Ilarroun  of  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic and  Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Harroun  of 
the  German  Department;  Clarence 
Ward,  head  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts;  and  Stanley  McLaughlin,  Andrew 
Bongiorno  and  Kenneth  Williams  of  the 
Department  of  English. 


Football  Season  Ticket  Announcement 


For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  Ober- 
lin  College  is  not  sending  to  alumni,  notices 
and  Application  Blanks  for  the  purchase 
of  football  tickets.  This  is  due  to  the  neces- 
sity for  strict  economy.  The  Athletic  Man- 
agement, however,  hopes  that  a large  num- 
ber of  alumni  in  Northern  Ohio  will  never- 
theless make  it  a point  to  see  the  Oberlin 
team  in  action  as  many  times  as  possible 
during  the  season. 


In  keeping  with  the  times  reserved  seats 
c w savaqe  in  the  Stadium  have  been  cut  to  $1.10  in- 

Director  of  Athletics  eluding  Tax,  and  General  Admission  to 

75c  Federal  Tax  included.  Season  tickets  for  the  five  home  games 
are  priced  at  $4.00  including  Tax.  At  these  pre-war  prices  a large 
following  of  alumni  ought  to  find  it  possible  to  return  to  Oberlin 
for  the  games.  The  schedule  for  the  season  is  as  follows: 


Oct.  1 — Otterbein  at  Oberlin 

Oct.  8 — Marietta  at  Marietta 

Oct.  15 — Rochester  at  Oberlin 

Oct.  22 — Western  Reserve  at  Cleveland 

Oct.  29 — Wooster  at  Oberlin  (Homecoming) 

Nov.  5 — Allegheny  at  Mead vi lie 

Nov.  12 — Denison  at  Oberlin 

Nov.  19 — Case  at  Oberlin 


Applications  should  be  mailed  to  the  Athletic  Ticket  Office, 
Warner  Gymnasium,  accompanied  by  a check  payable  to  Oberlin 
College.  Unless  otherwise  directed,  tickets  will  be  held  in  the 
Gymnasium  until  12:00  noon  on  Saturday  of  game.  At  1:00  they 
are  transferred  to  the  Woodland  Avenue  gate. 
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More  About  the  Shansi 
Models 

Of  special  interest  to  those  alumni  who 
saw  the  Shansi  models  on  exhibit  at 
Commencement  will  be  the  following  let- 
ter from  Elizabeth  S.  Stelle  ’97*  about 
Mr.  Yang,  the  Chinese  gentleman  who 
made  them. 

'Mrs.  Stelle  writes:  “Three  and  a half 

years  ago  I was  spending  a few  days  in 
a village  home,  and  calling  on  different 
families.  The  Christian  woman,  Mrs. 
Yang,  in  whose  home  I was  staying, 
took  me  to  her  uncle’s  home  and  there  I 
met  Mr.  Yang,  seventy  years  old,  a fine 
appearing  man,  but  quite  deaf.  Under 
the  Manchu  regime  he  had  held  office, 
but  since  the  revolution  had  retired  and 
was  teaching  his  little  grandsons.  Mrs. 
Yang  asked  him  to  show  me  some  of  the 
models  he  had  made  and  he  brought  out 
models  of  Chinese  temples,  pagodas, 
arches,  etc.  I marveled  at  the  perfection 
of  line  and  dimension. 

“ ‘How  do  you  do  it,’  I asked  ? ‘Oh,  I 
just  look  at  the  buildings  and  there  it 
is  in  my  mind.  You  see,  I am  deaf  and 
don’t  like  to  go  among  people,  so  to  pass 
the  time  I make  these.’  Cardboard 
boxes,  pieces  of  gay  colored  paper, 
home-made  paste,  a pair  of  blunt-point- 
ed scissors  and  nippers  were  his  materials 
and  working  tools  . . . 

“The  next  fall  there  was  a county  fair 
in  Tung  Hsien,  promoted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  Jefferson  Aca- 
demy. Besides  the  agricultural  exhibits 
people  were  asked  to  bring  in  anything 
of  special  interest.  Word  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Yang  and  he  brought  in  some  of  his 
best  models.  Of  course  they  were  greatly 
admired  and  he  won  the  first  prize  and 
was  made  much  of.  Sam  Wilson  was 
there  and  he  it  was  who  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  Yang’s  making  the 
models  of  Oberlin-in-Shansi.  Mr.  Yang 
was  a little  doubtful  at  first  but  finally 
decided  to  try. 

“A  year  ago  last  spring  I was  in 
Taiku  and  Mr.  Yang  called  on  me.  He 
could  not  say  enough  of  the  kindness  of 
every  one  to  him.  ‘They  count  me  on 
the  faculty  and  show  me  the  greatest  re- 
spect,’ he  said.  ‘Who  would  have  thought 
that  from  my  playthings  I would  get  this 
joy  and  the  chance  to  travel  and  see  peo- 
ple and  places?’ 

“This  spring  he  became  ill  and  his 
son  went  out  to  him.  Everything  possi- 
ble was  done  for  him,  but  he  passed 
away  in  Taiku  after  a few  days’  ill- 
ness. . • 

“His  was  a kindly  life,  and  his  ser- 
vice genuinely  useful.  Those  who  knew 
him  respected  and  liked  him.  His  name 
and  friendliness  will  long  remain.” 


Class  Roster  of  ’82 


At  the  request  of  the  Class  of  1882, 
Newton  W.  Bates  of  Kipton,  Ohio,  has 
prepared  a record  of  the  class  members, 
“fifty  years  after.”  Here  follows  the  list 
of  those  still  living,  with  a note  concern- 
ing their  activities  and  whereabouts. 

Almin  F.  Bartlett,  1030  Euclid  Blvd., 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Citrus  fruits  and 
real  estate.  Retired. 

Newton  W.  Bates,  Kipton,  Ohio.  Pas- 
tor of  Community  Church  at  Kipton. 

Gertrude  Cassell  Bates,  Kipton,  Ohio. 
Pastor’s  helper. 

Dan  Freeman  Bradley,  3045  West  14th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pastor  of  Pil- 
grim Congregational  Church.  Going 
strong  still. 

Lillian  Jaques  Bradley,  Conservatory, 
3045  West  14th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pastor’s  helper  and  leader  in  Women’s 
work. 

Harlan  Fressenden  Burket,  Findlay, 
Ohio.  Lawyer  and  banker.  Still  active. 

Arthur  William  Burt,  Upland,  Calif. 
Lawyer.  Planned  to  come  to  the  Reun- 
ion but  health  did  not  permit. 

Sina  Emelia  Burt,  Pinetop,  Arizona. 
No  reply  to  letters. 

Paul  Drennan  Cravath,  15  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A leading  attor- 
ney of  New  York. 

Eva  L.  Emery  Dye,  902  Jefferson  St., 
Oregon  City,  Ore.  A famous  author  and 
still  writing. 

Agnes  Goss  Harrison,  Grafton,  Ohio. 
Has  spent  the  past  year  in  the  west  with 
relatives. 

Homer  Milton  Hill,  10447  67th  Street 
South,  Seattle,  Wash.  Writes  a cheerful 
letter,  with  regrets  that  he  cannot  meet 
with  us. 

Oliver  Earle  Hotchkiss,  2816  Grove 
Street,  Oakland,  Calif.  Writes  a very 
interesting  letter  discussing  world  affairs 
and  the  universe  in  general.  Says,  “The 
world  is  moving  toward  the  light.” 

Emma  L.  Palmer  Jamison,  2601  Felix 
Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Misses  her  hus- 
band very  much,  but  rejoices  in  four 
children  and  several  grandchildren. 

Margaret  Wells  Libby,  Burton,  Ohio, 
R.  F.  D.  3.  Living  with  her  sister  at 
the  old  home,  three  miles  north  of  Burton. 

Margaret  E.  Maltby,  21  Claremont 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Retired  from 
teaching  in  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
University,  July  I,  1931,  but  keeps  up 
University  contacts. 

Alfred  S.  McCaskey,  8048  Carpenter 
Street,  Chicago.  Inventor  and  manufac- 
turer. 

Lizzie  Gurney  Mead,  2645  Taylor 
Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  Busy 
with  family  interests. 

Jamin  Seth  Morse,  233  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Attorney.  Still  active. 

Lewis  Humphrey  Pounds,  317  E.  17th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Real  estate  and 
law.  Still  interested  in  politics. 


Gregory  John  Powell,  Ballantine,  Mon- 
tana. After  a busy  life  as  minister  and 
Home  Missionary  Superintendent,  is  now 
retired. 

Francis  M.  Price,  2929  Grove  Street, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  No  reply  to  letters,  but 
Powell  saw  him  a year  ago.  He  is  a 
“shut  in.” 

Sarah  E.  Reed,  1360  East  Rich  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Teacher,  retired. 

Florence  H.  Tyler  Stephenson,  1331 
Harrison  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Professor  in  Des  Moines  University  for 
many  years;  retired.  Now  assistant  li- 
brarian in  Iowa  State  Library. 

Emma  H.  Stoll,  345  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  Leading  a quiet  life. 

Flora  D.  Taylor,  803  N.  Mulberry 
Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  Living  with  a 
sister. 

Abbie  Krum  Tuttle,  2027  W.  Venango 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  “The  years 
have  passed  over  me  rather  lightly.” 

Perry  P.  Weed,  Conservatory,  94  West 
12th  Street,  Ilolland,  Mich.  Music  and 
fruit  growing. 

Mary  Hubbell  Willard,  90  S.  Profes- 
sor Street,  Oberlin.  Retired  as  a teacher, 
but  does  some  tutoring.  Divides  her 
time  between  Oberlin  and  Lake  Bluff, 
III. 

Alfred  Augustus  Wood,  2401  48th 
Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Minister.  Re- 
tired. 

George  Zimmerman,  423  Birchard  Ave- 
nue, Fremont,  Ohio.  His  wife  died  re- 
cent!}'. The  local  paper  calls  him  “a 
wealthy  manufacturer.” 

A.  H.  Howard,  15  State  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  With  us  a part  of  our  course. 
Mortage  and  bond  business. 


Oberlin  “Supplies” 


The  product  of  the  Oberlin  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  has  long  been  in  high  de- 
mand. At  the  95th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Old  Stone  Church  at  In- 
dependence, Ohio,  held  July  io,  a history 
of  the  church,  written  in  1896,  was  re- 
called. 

“The  church  was  organized  in  1837 
with  six  charter  members  by  missionar- 
ies in  the  employ  of  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary Society,”  reads  the  document. 
“For  nearly  twenty  years  the  church  had 
no  pastor  but  was  supplied  by  different 
missionaries  until  the  settlement  of  Rev. 
B.  F.  Sharp  in  1854.  . . 

“The  population  has  greatly  changed 
since  pioneer  days,  but  preaching  ser- 
vices are  maintained  in  Old  Presbyter- 
ian Church  for  the  most  part  by  students 
from  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.” 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  Oberlin  theological  students  were 
not  “for  the  most  part”  maintaining 
preaching  services,  even  in  Independence, 
in  the  earlier  days  when  the  name  Ober- 
lin was  anathema  in  the  land. 
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News  From  Honolulu 


About  two  weeks  before  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  Andrews,  came  this  news 
of  the  Hawaiian  Chapter,  sent  by  Mrs. 
P.  M.  Pond,  Secretary. 

“It  might  seem  as  if  the  Hawaii 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  were  some- 
what isolated,  away  out  in  the  center  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  it  is  just  the  fact 
of  its  being  in  that  “center”  that  brings 
so  many  Oberlinites  to  our  shores  . . . 

■“Our  first  visitors  this  spring  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Channon,  who  passed 
through  Honolulu  on  their  way  to  Amer- 
ica from  the  Philippines,  where  they 
have  for  many  years  conducted  a Christ- 
ian School.  The  Association  gave  a 
lunch  for  them  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Build- 
ing on  April  27.  Twenty-two  members 
were  present,  and  Dr.  Channon  talked 
illuminatingly  about  conditions  in  the 
Philippines. 

“Another  two  weeks  brought  to  us  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Carr  and  their  two  daughters, 
Frances  and  Elizabeth.  On  May  15  we 
gave  a tea  in  their  honor  at  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Westervelt,  whose 
walls  have  sheltered  so  many  travelers. 
About  forty  members  and  friends  at- 
tended this  affair,  and  listened  to  Dr. 
Carr’s  account  of  some  of  the  new  won- 
ders of  astronomy.  Another  Oberlin 
guest  of  honor  at  this  tea  was  the  Hon. 
Mui  King  Chan,  Consul  for  China,  who 
read  an  entertaining  paper  on  Chinese 
literature.  The  Carrs  stayed  in  Honolulu 
for  some  weeks.  . . 

“But  after  all  we  do  not  have  to  de- 
pend upon  visitors  to  bring  Oberlin  to 
us,  for  we  have  it  with  us  all  the  time 
in  the  persons  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Andrews  . . . When  our  last  visitors 
came  Mrs.  Andrews  claimed  the  right  to 
be  hostess.  These  visitors  were  no  less 
than  the  1932  Oberlin-in-Shansi  repre- 
sentatives, and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horton. 
Betty  James  and  Dick  Irwin  arrived 
from  the  Mainland  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Horton  came  from  China,  and  all  four 
met  in  Honolulu.  On  July  30  some  fifty 
people  got  together  at  a tea  at  Dr.  An- 


drews’ house,  and  listened  to  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton describe  their  enthusiastic  welcome 
at  Shansi,  and  Dr.  Horton  tell  of  the  in- 
numerable Oberlin  friends  that  they 
found  at  every  stage  of  their  journey. 
The  young  people  went  on  to  Ch»na  af- 
ter about  two  days,  but  the  Hortons  are 
staying  on  for  several  weeks  . . .” 

A letter  from  Dr.  Horton,  written 

August  23,  describes  the  manner  of  Dr. 
Andrews’  death.  “The  stroke  came  quite 
without  warning,  at  8:30  that  morning 
(August  18),  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews 
were  talking  together  in  their  home.  Fie 
left  her  for  a moment  to  go  into  another 
room,  when  he  suddenly  fell,  and  never 
regained  consciousness  from  that  time 
. . . Death  occurred  at  8:00  P.  M. 

\“A  private  service  was  held  at  the 
house  at  3 :oo  P.  M.  the  next  day,  Aug- 
ust 19,  in  which  I participated,  along 
with  the  two  assistant  ministers  of  the 
Central  Union  Church.” 


Prominent  Alumnus 
Dies 

Henry  E.  Langeland,  Jr.,  Oberlin  ’io, 
died  on  July  25  of  complications  which 
set  in  following  an  emergency  operation 
for  appendicitis.  Fie  is  a native  of  Mus- 
kegon, Michigan,  where  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  business,  church  and  civic  circles 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  After  his 
graduation  from  Oberlin  College,  he  en- 
tered the  lumber  business  established  by 
his  father,  rising  from  office  boy  to  vice- 
president,  treasurer  and  general  manager, 
the  position  which  he  has  held  for  the 
past  nine  years.  Mr.  Langeland  was  al- 
so the  secretary  of  the  Lakeside  Lumber 
Company,  a director  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  a director  of  the  Mus- 
kegon Building  and  Loan  Association, 
secretary  of  the  church  building  commit- 
tee, and  a deacon  and  treasurer  of  the 
Central  Reformed  Church.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  three  children,  Fran- 
ces, Julia  and  Edward,  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  FI.  E.  Langeland,  all  of  Mus- 
kegon, and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Frank  C. 
VanCleef,  of  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


Dayton  Alumni  Meet 


The  Dayton  Alumni  braved  the  heat 
this  summer  and  had  a garden  party  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Mac- 
Pherson  (Virginia  Pierce  ’25)  on  August 
13th.  As  it  was  not  in  the  regular  sched- 
ule of  events,  there  was  no  business 
thought  necessary  and  the  evening  was 
purely  social.  Several  new  couples 

joined  the  group  that  evening  and,  since 
it  was  vacation,  we  caught  one  or  two 
Oberlin  students  at  home  who  swelled 
the  number  to  thirty-two. 


PAINTING 

that  requires 

SKILL  IN  PERFORMANCE 
EQUIPMENT  ADEQUATE 
FOR 

EXECUTION 

PURITY  OF  PAINT  FOR 
PERMANENCE 
Then  have 

The  Long  Painting  Co. 

3135  Carnegie  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

do  your  job 


L.  Fi.  Grobe 

Excavating  and  Grading 
Seeding  and  Planting 
Sewers  and  Roadways 
General  Trucking 

336  Sixth  St.  Elyria 


Oberlin  College  Song  Books 

NOW  ON  SALE  FOR 

$1.00 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  to  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  College  and 
your  copy  will  be  mailed  promptly. 


Oberlin  Inn 


To  all  those  whom  this  message  may  concern, 
and  especially  those  connected  with  the  College 
Staff: 

The  Management  sincerely  requests  your  pat- 
ronage hy  giving  yon  good  wholesome  food  at 
the  very  lowest  prices  possible. 

Therefore,  I hope  you  see  the  need  of  standing 
by  your  College  Inn. 

W.  D.  HOBBS, 

Manager. 
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News  of  Alumni 


’74 — Dr.  Frank  P.  Johnson  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  died  on  July  19. 

’87 — Mrs.  Mary  Hoi  way  (Mary  E. 
Woodruff)  of  Seattle,  Washington,  passed 
away  at  her  home  on  August  13  at  the 
age  of  72  years.  Heart  trouble  was  the 
cause  of  her  death. 

’89 — F.  A.  Hazel  tine,  who  gave  an  ad- 
dress in  chapel  last  spring  on  his  exper- 
iences as  a prohibition  officer,  was  un- 
able to  attend  all  of  the  Methodist  Quad- 
rennial Conference  at  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  in  May,  as  a serious  operation  on  his 
throat  was  imperative.  He  returned  to 
his  home  in  Seattle,  Washington,  by 
boat,  and  conducted  Sunday  services  on 
the  steamer  during  his  convalescent  per- 
iod. 

c’91 — Mrs.  Maude  Tucker  Doolittle 
was  again  elected  as  the  Honorary  Pres- 
ident of  the  Jackson  Heights,  New  York, 
Choral  Society  for  the  year  1932-33.  Mrs. 
Doolittle  was  an  instructor  in  piano  at 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  for 
twenty  years  and  is  a charter  member  of 
Pi  Kappa  Lamba.  She  is  the  director 
of  the  Meca  School  of  Music  which  she 
organized  ten  years  ago.  In  commenting 
on  her  recent  recital  given  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  said, 
“Mrs.  Doolittle  not  only  possesses  a tech- 
nique fully  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
her  exacting  programme  but  she  is  like- 
wise a musician  of  ripe  intelligence,  giv- 
ing an  interpretation  marked  by  taste, 
breadth  and  finish.” 

c’96 — Professor  Zeno  Nagel  died  at  his 
home  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  July  27  af- 
ter an  illness  of  many  months.  He  had 
directed  courses  in  public  music  in  Syra- 
cuse University  for  fifteen  years,  and  in 
1924  he  was  transferred  to  the  College 
of  Fine  Arts  where  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  the  theory  of  music.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  a daughter,  Zola. 

’9 6 — The  engagement  of  Miss  Carolyn 
Virginia  Wellington  to  Attorney  Worth 
Alfred  Fauver  is  announced.  Mr.  Fau- 
ver  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B. 
Fauver  of  Elyria. 

ex-c’98 — Driving  his  automobile  into  a 
fast  moving  New  York  Central  train  at 
a crossing  four  miles  west  of  Painesville 
on  July  1,  Arthur  W.  Barnard  was  in- 
stantly killed.  He  was  engaged  in  piano 
tuning  around  Painesville,  Ohio.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a daughter,  Jean, 
and  a sister,  Miss  Lola  Barnard  of  Cleve- 
land ’92.  Dr.  J.  E.  Barward  ’98,  of 
Oberlin,  was  a cousin. 

t’oi — Reverend  S.  K.  Emurian  reports 
that  his  recent  experiment  at  Glenlake 
Park,  near  Suffolk,  Virginia,  was  highly 
successful.  He  purchased  and  converted 
a woodland  dance  hall  into  a tabernacle 
for  outdoor  religious  services  and  gather- 
ings. Already  plans  are  going  forward 
for  the  reopening  of  the  tabernacle  with 
the  coming  of  spring. 

’oi,  ’03 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Foote 
Adams  (Katharine  Crafts)  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Phcbe  Eliza- 
beth, to  Mr.  Arthur  Kyle  Wing  on  June 
23  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 


’04 — Ernest  B.  Chamberlain  has  recent- 
ly been  appointed  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Floating  Univer- 
sity. 

’05,  t’08 — Ross  W.  Sanderson  is  the  gen- 
eral executive  of  the  Baltimore  Federation 
of  Churches,  Baltimore  Council  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  and  the  Maryland- 
Delaware  Council.  His  study  of  the 
“Strategy  of  City  Church  Planning” 
will  be  published  early  in  October.  Ad- 
dress: 508  Morris  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

’05 — Mr.  Neill  O.  Rowe,  Director  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  College 
of  Wooster,  Ohio,  writes  that  Mrs.  Rowe 
received  a degree  from  Wooster  at  the 
June  Commencement,  making  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family  each  commencement 
for  three  years. 

’05 — Anna  Louise  Strong,  American 
author  and  lecturer,  and  Joel  Shubin, 
member  of  the  Communist  party  and 
head  of  the  press  department  at  the 
Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade,  were 
married  in  Moscow  several  weeks  ago. 
Mrs.  Shubin  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Moscow  Daily  News,  an  English  langu- 
age paper  published  by  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. 

’06 — Dr.  H.  FI.  Kung  has  recently 
been  appointed  Special  Envoy  on  In- 
dustrial Investigation  Abroad.  Fie  plans 
to  visit  the  United  States  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, spending  some  time  in  Oberlin. 

’08 — Charles  A.  Sawyer  is  a candidate 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio. 

’09 — Mrs.  John  W.  Stanley  (Zada 
Aurelia  Curtiss)  died  at  her  home  in 
Decatur,  Georgia  on  June  25.  She  was 
born  in  Charleston,  Ohio,  November  12, 
1883.  After  being  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin, she  spent  one  year  in  the  home  mis- 
sion field  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
In  1911  her  foreign  appointment  under 
the  American  Board  carried  her  to  India, 
where  she  taught  in  the  mission  school 
for  girls  at  Madura.  On  April  9,  1914, 
in  Madura,  Miss  Curtiss  became  the  wife 
of  John  W.  Stanley  who  was  connected 
with  the  foreign  division  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Mrs.  Stanley  worked  for  im- 
provement of  hospital  facilities  for  wo- 
men and  better  care  of  orphans  and  the 
blind.  Her  work  with  the  Indian  Red 
Cross  was  of  such  a notable  quality  that 
she  won  recognition  from  both  the  In- 
dian and  British  governments.  Mrs. 
Stanley  is  survived  by  her  husband  and 
their  children,  Helen,  Louise,  Raymond 
and  John.  Her  brothers,  the  Reverend 
Payson  L.  Curtiss  ’96,  of  Garretsville, 
Ohio,  and  Professor  R.  B.  Curtiss  ’09,  of 
Visalia,  California,  also  survive  her. 

’09 — Miss  Grace  E.  McConnaughcy  is 
terminating  her  position  as  Candidate 
Secretary  for  Women  in  the  American 
Board  office.  Miss  McConnaughcy  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  Board  in  1929  af- 
ter spending  nineteen  years  in  the  mis- 
sion field  in  Fenchow,  Shansi,  North 
China.  She  is  returning  to  California  to 
be  with  her  mother  in  Claremont. 

Ti — Helen  Martin,  assistant  librarian 
in  the  School  of  Library  Science,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  has  received  a 


grant  in  aid  from  the  Carnegie  Corpor- 
ation of  New  York.  This  is  a reap- 
pointment. Miss  Martin  spent  last  year 
in  Switzerland. 

’15 — Nancy  Lou  Sledge  was  born  Au- 
gust 24  in  Dallas,  Texas,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marvin  Sledge  (Cora  May  Walton). 
Mrs.  Sledge  has  resigned  from  her  work 
with  the  Dallas  Public  Schools  as  Direc- 
tor of  Parent  Education  and  Child  De- 
velopment and  plans  to  run  a morning 
Play  School  after  December  1. 

’15 — Professor  and  Mrs.  Archer  B. 
Flulbert  (Dorothy  Printup)  announce 
the  arrival  of  Nancy  Printup  Hulbert  on 
August  3.  Their  first  daughter,  Joan,  is 
five  years  old  now. 

’17 — Edith  M.  Gates  is  directing  two 
Institutes  on  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, in  Texas  and  California,  for  the 
National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  attended  the 
Women’s  Division  National  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  Convention  and  the 
International  Recreation  Congress  (both 
preceding  the  Olympics)  in  Los  Angeles. 

k’19 — Mrs.  Charles  R.  Law  (Marie 
Blair)  died  on  August  26.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband  and  five  children. 

T9 — Ruth  C.  Cowles  returned  in  June 
to  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  where 
she  has  a Baby  Welfare  and  Medical 
Clinic.  She  spent  most  of  her  furlough 
in  Alhambra,  California.  Miss  Cowles 
writes  that  one  of  the  highest  spots  of 
the  year  was  a three-day  visit  to  Geneva 
where  she  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  League  of  Nations’  Building  and  see- 
ing some  of  the  world’s  peace  leaders. 

T9 — Miss  Marjorie  Fletcher  committed 
suicide  by  jumping  from  an  airplane  on 
August  23  while  flying  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  to  Annapolis.  For  some  time 
she  had  been  living  in  Washington  but 
was  without  a position.  It  is  believed 
that  she  became  despondent  and  planned 
to  end  her  life.  Her  mother  died  last 
May  and  this  undoubtedly  affected  her 
mind.  Miss  Fletcher  is  a sister  of  Robert 

S.  Fletcher  of  the  Oberlin  College  faculty. 

’20,  ’23 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

T.  Jones  (Mary  Burwell)  of  322  West 
College  Street,  Oberlin,  August  16,  a son, 
Lynds  Arthur. 

’20 — Dr.  Floyd  S.  Meek  and  Miss  Ruth 
McCray  were  married  on  July  30  in 
Cleveland.  Dr.  Meek  is  on  the  staff  of 
Huron  Road  Hospital  and  is  a state 
board  medical  examiner.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Meek  will  reside  at  2096  East  96th 
Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

’21 — Jack,  the  five-year-old  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Bangham  (Margaret 
Williams)  was  struck  by  a car  in  front 
of  his  home  at  709  North  Bever  Street, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  on  April  2,  receiving  a 
fractured  skull,  and  died  that  evening  at 
the  Wooster  City  Hospital.  Besides  his 
parents  he  leaves  a sister,  Jean,  six 
months  old.  > 

k’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  J.  Cappon 
(Dorothy  Bernet)  are  at  home  at  Wat- 
son Terrace  Apartments,  University,  Va. 

’21 — Clara  B.  Spade  is  living  at  home 
and  teaching  in  the  high  school  at  War- 
ren, Pa.  Her  address  is  Route  1,  Claren- 
don, Pa. 

’22 — Henry  E.  Bent  has  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  professor  at  Har- 
vard for  next  year. 
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’22 — The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret 
Norris  Waite  to  Mr.  Harold  E.  Chase 
was  solemnized  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chase  will  be  at  home  at  266 
Fourth  Ave.,  Apt.  22B,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 

’22 — Stella  Marie  Graves  is  the  com- 
poser of  an  anthem  “I  seek  with  Joy” 
published  by  H.  W.  Gray  and  Company. 
The  poem  was  written  by  Charlotte  B. 
DeForest,  President  of  Kobe  College, 
Kobe,  Japan.  Miss  Graves’  address  is 
Wen  Shan  Girls  School,  Foochow,  China. 

k’22 — Marh  B.  Griffin  is  teaching  at 
Hatboro,  Pa.,  this  year. 

c’22 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Dech- 
erd  (Rebecca  Burgner)  who  have  been 
studying  Arabic  in  the  Newman  School 
of  Missions  in  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  this 
last  year,  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Aleppo  Station  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion in  Syria.  Their  address  is  Ameri- 
can Mission,  Box  258,  Aleppo,  Syria. 

k’23 — Mrs.  John  C.  Varelmann  (Nell 
Bartlett),  880  Lafayette  Avenue,  Cincin- 
nati, writes  of  her  two-year-old  son, 
John  Bartlett. 


Are  You  Game 
To  Try  It? 

Capable  Men 
of  Character,  out  of 
position,  or  in  position 
and  wishing  to  change, 
may  find  a place  for  them- 
selves in  life  insurance — 
if  they  possess  the  indus- 
try and  patience  to  build 
up  a permanent  clientele. 

The  capital  required  is 
the  will  to  work  and  be 
content  with  moderate  re- 
turns at  the  start,  being 
assured  as  the  years  go 
on  of  a substantial  and 
increasing  permanent  in- 
come. 

If  you  are  game  to  try 
it,  write  John  Hancock 
Inquiry  Bureau,  197  Clar- 
endon Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


of  Boston.  Massachusetts 


A mutual  dividend- paying 
company , 70  years  in  business. 
Among  the  strongest  in  re- 
serves and  assets.  Paid,  policy- 
holders in  1931  over  87  million 
dollars.  Offers  every  phase  of 
personal  and  family  protec- 
tion, including  the  insuring  of 
a college  education;  also  An- 
nuities and  the  Croup  forms 
. for  firms  and  corporations. 
t A.  C.  10-32 


’23 — The  marriage  of  Miss  Ethel  E. 
McGhee  to  John  W.  Davis  took  place 
September  2 in  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 
After  being  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College,  Mrs.  Davis  attended  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  also 
studied  personnel  work  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  She  has  been 
Dean  of  Women  in  Spelman  College, 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Mr.  Davis  for  thirteen 
years  has  been  President  of  West  Vir- 
ginia State  College.  He  was  unanimous- 
ly voted  the  Harmon  award  for  distin- 
guished service  in  education  in  1927  and 
recently  was  named  by  President  Hoover 
as  one  of  fifty-one  national  educators  to 
serve  on  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Education.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis 
will  make  their  home  at  Institute,  West 
Virginia. 

’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Van  Pelt 
(Frances  Church)  announce  the  arrival 
of  a son,  Peter,  on  June  28.  Address: 
1155  East  56th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

’25 — Dr.  Allyn  J.  Waterman  recently 
returned  from  a year  spent  in  research 
work  in  the  University  of  Brussels,  Belg- 
ium, and  the  Stangeway  Laboratories  in 
Cambridge,  England.  While  in  Europe 
he  also  visited  Holland,  France  and  Ger- 
many. He  is  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

c’25 — Rob  Roy  Peery  writes:  “My  Ober- 
lin friends  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  I have  left  North  Carolina  and 
moved  to  Philadelphia  to  take  up  new 
work  as  Publication  Manager  for  the 
Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut 
Street,  largest  music  publishing  house  in 
America.  This  work  also  includes  ac- 
tive duties  as  a member  of  the  Editorial 
and  Advisory  Staff  of  the  Etude  Music 
Magazine.  I don’t  believe  the  magazine 
has  noted  the  arrival  of  Shirley  Rich 
Peery,  born  March  31,  in  Philadelphia. 
Our  other  children  are  Alfred  Lee  and 
Caroline  Wolff.” 

k’25 — Rosemary  Will  has  been  working 
toward  her  degree  this  summer  in  West- 
ern State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan.  She  will  continue  to  teach  in 
Sturgis. 

’25 — The  marriage  of  Kenneth  R. 
Umfleet  and  Miss  Imo  Alice  Yates  of 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  was  solemnized  in 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Vincennes.  Indiana,  on  June  22.  Mrs. 
Umfleet  is  a graduate  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Umfleet 
took  graduate  work  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity this  summer.  Mr.  Umfleet  continues 
as  Professor  of  School  Music  at  DePauw 
University  this  fall. 

’25 — Mary  E.  Turnbull  was  married 
on  June  11  at  her  home  in  Chicago  to 
Dr.  Cyril  Brown  Ritchie.  Dr.  Ritchie 
is  a graduate  of  (he  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  is  now  practicing 
medicine  in  Morton.  Washington,  where 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ritchie  are  making  their 
home. 

’26-’ 28 — R.  M.  Duncan  continues  his 
work  in  the  Spanish  Department  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mrs.  Dun- 
can is  now  Reference  Librarian  for  the 
Wisconsin  Traveling  Library.  Their  ad- 
dress is  140  Breese  Terrace,  Madison, 
Wis. 


’26—' Ted  Robinson  is  practicmg  law 
in  Chicago.  He  was  graduated  from 
Chicago  Law  School  in  1931. 

’26 — Elinor  Cook  was  married  to  Mr. 
A.  LeRoy  Bushnell  on  September  9 of 
last  year  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cook,  Bay  City,  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bushnell  are  making 
their  home  at  1738  Victoria  Avenue,  New 
Kensington,  Penn. 

27  Elizabeth  LI.  Bacon  is  succeeding 
Mrs.  Charlotte  J.  Ormsby  as  secretary  to 
Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology.  Miss  Bacon  is 
a post  graduate  in  secretarial  work  of 
Finn  College,  Boston.  She  has  been  with 
the  Meredith  Publishing  Company  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  for  two  years. 

ex-k’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling  P. 
Eaton  (Ida  Rose  Cavell)  have  recently 
moved  to  Plymouth,  Michigan.  Their 
address  there  is  1730  Ball  Street,  Palmer 
Acres. 

’27,  ’28— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Bond 
(Alice  Loveland)  of  1427  West  iorst 
Street,  Cleveland,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Phyllis  Louise,  born  September 

11. 

’27,  c’28,  c’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  P. 
Spelman  (Muriel  Johnston)  have  re- 
turned from  two  years  in  Paris  and  are 
now  located  at  Meredith  College,  Ral- 
eigh, North  Carolina,  where  Mr.  Spelman 
is  Director  of  the  Music  Department. 

’28 — The  marriage  of  Miss  Marian  B. 
Holcomb  to  Edward  H.  LaFranchi,  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  California,  took 
place  June  30  at  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  LaFranchi  is  principal  of  the  Owego 
High  School  where  Mrs.  LaFranchi  is 
teaching  English.  They  will  be  at  home 
at  31  Temple  Street,  Owego,  New  York. 

ex’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  L.  Alsdorf 
(Florence  I.  Van  Alstine)  of  Canajoharie, 
New  York,  announce  the  arrival  of 
Nancy  Ellen  on  July  30. 

c’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daryl  D.  Dayton 
(Margaret  Ellen  Wood)  will  spend  next 
year  studying  in  Paris.  They  are  on 
leave  of  absence  from  their  teaching  po- 
sitions at  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Cheney,  Washington. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Dutton  of 
Berea,  Ohio,  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
son,  James  Kedzie,  on  September  12. 

c’28 — Ruby  C.  Harris  has  returned 
home  after  spending  the  summer  in  Chi- 
cago, and  studying  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. During  the  summer  school  ses- 
sion she  completed  the  residential  work 
required  for  the  Master’s  degree  with  a 
major  in  public  school  music. 

’28,  ’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Elder 
(Blanche  Ryan)  of  Woodland  Avenue, 
Oberlin,  are  the  parents  of  a daughter, 
Sally  Edith,  born  September  9. 

’29 — Faith  Pierce  is  an  instructor  in 
modern  languages  at  Coker  College, 
Hartsville,  South  Carolina. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  R.  Clifton 
of  Sharon,  Pa.,  announce  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Suzanne,  to  Walter 
Crafts  of  New  York.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  this  fall.  Miss  Clifton  has 
been  employed  by  the  Tuthill  Advertis- 
ing Agency  in  New  York.  Mr.  Crafts 
is  a Yale  graduate  with  the  Class  of  ’24 
and  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
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Professional  Directory 


At  Your  Service 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 
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OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING 
COMPANY 
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OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


RICE  STUDIO 
Hi-O-IIi  Photographers 
Since  1894 

38  Years  of  Knowing  How 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty-one  Years 


JOHN  WESTERVELT 
INSURANCE  AND 
REAL  ESTATE 

27  W.  College  St.  Phone  343 


Technology  in  ’26.  He  is  associated 
with  the  Union  Carbide  & Carbon  Re- 
search Laboratories,  Inc.,  in  New  York. 

’29 — Miss  Jeanette  Moore,  who  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Nursing  from 
Yale  University  at  the  June  Commence- 
ment, has  accepted  a position  as  Instruc- 
tor at  the  Burlington  County  Hospital  at 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  Her  address  is  175 
Madison  Avenue,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

’29 — Evelyn  V.  Latham  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  an  assistantship,  succeeding 
Pauline  M.  Dunn  in  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Office.  Miss  Latham  has  been  teaching 
mathematics  and  commercial  studies  in 
the  Solon,  Ohio,  High  School  for  the 
past  three  years. 

ex-k’29 — Virginia  Wilder  received  her 
A.B.  degree  in  June  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

’29 — The  marriage  of  Francis  Alter  to 
Miss  Mary  Widdowson  of  Cleveland, 
was  solemnized  at  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  on  August  30. 
Mr.  Alter  is  a member  of  the  English 
faculty  and  coach  of  debate  at  the  Ober- 
lin High  School.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alter 
will  reside  at  244  North  Main  Street, 
Oberlin. 

’29 — -Mrs.  Robert  Clarence  Vance  of 
Beloit,  Kansas,  announces  the  engagement 
of  her  daughter  Josephine  ’29,  to  Mr. 
John  Hutton  Wolfenden,  Don  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford  University  and  formerly 
a member  of  the  Oberlin  College  Faculty. 

’29 — A bit  of  news  from  Edward  S. 
Treat:  “I  spent  a very  fine  summer  re- 

turning home  to  the  good,  old  U.  S.  A. 
from  Turkey.  Traveled  by  way  of 
Athens,  Venice,  Innsbruck,  Munich,  Mil- 
an, Genoa,  Marseille  to  New  York.  In 
Marseille  I spent  a very  pleasant  after- 
noon with  Harry  M.  Donaldson  ’27. 
This  fall  I am  planning  to  study  munici- 
pal administration  in  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. My  address  there  will  be:  71S 
Livingston  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.” 

’29,  ’30 — W.  Paul  Gilbert  and  Margaret 
Shea  were  married  on  June  22  in  Ash- 
land, Mass.  Evangeline  Alderman  ’30, 
was  the  attendant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert are  living  at  Forest  Home  Drive, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  where  both  are  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  Cornell  University. 

’30,  ex’31 — Ruth  L.  Court  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Wallace  H.  Wood,  Jr., 
August  6 at  the  home  of  the  bride  near 
Oberlin.  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Bohn  officia- 
ted. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  are  living  in 
Cleveland  where  Mr.  Wood  is  employed 
by  the  Central  LTnited  National  Bank. 

k’30 — Kathryn  ILarbison  is  studying  in 
Fairmont  State  College,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

k’30 — Grace  Lindholm  writes  that  she 
plans  to  study  at  Penn  State  this  year. 

k’30 — Margaret  Palmer  is  studying  at 
Cornell  University. 

’30 — The  engagement  of  Virginia  Frey 
to  John  Hunt  Moore  was  announced  in 
August.  The  marriage  will  be  an  event 
of  October  first.  Mr.  Moore  is  a graduate 
of  Cornell  University,  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School. 

c’30 — Tom  Williams  attended  the 

Olympic  Games  in  August.  He  visited 
friends  in  Cheney,  Washington,  en  route. 
He  is  teaching  at  Dakota  Wesleyan, 
Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

’30 — The  engagement  of  Miss  Florence 


Brocklebank  of  Toledo,  to  Mr.  Maynard 
Mack,  son  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Mack  of  Oberlin,  was  announced  in  June 
when  Miss  Brocklebank  attended  Mr. 
Mack’s  graduation  at  Yale. 

, ’3°,  ’31—  Kathryn  Edson  and  C.  Mar- 
tin Wilbur  were  married  July  15  and 
sailed  shortly  afterwards  for  Peiping, 
China,  where  they  expect  to  be  for  sev- 
eral years.  Mr.  Wilbur  will  study  the 
Chinese  language  at  the  Peiping  Union 
Language  School  where  he  has  a fellow- 
ship. 

’31 — Miss  Irene  Edris  Reynolds,  a 

graduate  of  Ohio  State  University,  and 
C.  Eugene  Buell  were  married  Septem- 
ber 3 in  Oberlin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell 
will  be  at  home  at  3423  Shenandoah 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Buell  will 
take  his  Doctor’s  degree  this  winter  at 
Washington  University. 

c’31 — Richard  J.  Stocker  was  married 
to  Miss  Helen  Street  of  Berea,  Ohio,  on 
August  8 in  Lakewood.  Mr.  Stocker 
has  charge  of  the  instrumental  work  in 
the  Berea  schools. 

’31 — Carolyn  C.  Dann  received  her 
Master’s  degree  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  English  last  June.  She  is  teaching 
English  in  Newton  High  School,  New 
York  City. 

c’31 — On  June  5 Margaret  Felts  was 
married  to  Elmer  R.  Beloof  in  Harris- 
burg, Illinois.  Mrs.  Beloof  will  continue 
teaching  music  and  English  in  the  El- 
dorado, Illinois,  High  School.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beloof  are  at  home  at  14  West  Wal- 
nut Street,  Harrisburg,  Illinois. 

•*31 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  marriage  of  Lew  W.  Hannen  to 
Miss  Lenore  Wetzel  on  May  7.  Mrs. 
Hannen  is  an  art  designer  and  decora- 
tor for  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Com- 
pany, Inc.  Lew,  after  a year  of  success- 
ful teaching  in  the  Chester  High  School, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  principalship 
and  head  of  the  English  Department  of 
Central  Junior  High  School.  During  the 
coming  year  he  will  have  supervision 
over  thirteen  teachers,  and  over  450 
pupils.  He  writes:  “For  a few  months 
we  shall  be  with  my  parents  here  (Fair- 
view  Street,  Chester,  W.  Va.)  pending 
the  construction  of  a new  home  for  us. 
It  rained  all  the  while  we  were  away  on 
a week-end  honeymoon  in  New  York 
State  and  Canada,  but  the  sun  has  been 
shining  ever  since  on  us!” 

k’31 — Dorothy  Everhart  is  teaching  in 
Austintown,  Ohio. 

k’31 — Sal  lie  Griswold  was  married  to 
Kenneth  R.  Braden  on  September  3.  Mr. 
Braden  is  an  assistant  in  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  the  Men’s  Gymnasium, 
Oberlin  College. 

k’31 — LaVerne  Johnson  is  teaching  in 
Avondale,  a suburb  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

.k’31 — Janice  Squire  is  teaching  the 
first  grade  in  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

k’31 — Eloise  Dimmick  has  accepted  a 
position  as  kindergarten  teacher  in  the 
newest  and  finest  building  in  Owosso, 
Michigan. 

ex’32 — Miss  Doris  Decker  was  married 
to  Milton  F.  Decker  on  July  19  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr.  Decker  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  is  connected  with  the  Scripps-IIow- 
ard  newspapers,  being  a member  of  the 


Brocklebank,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Herbert  staff  of  the  Birmingham  Post. 


From  Flickering  Firelight  To 

blazing  pine  knot — to  tallow  dip — to  kerosene  lamp — -to  open  gas  jet — to 
Edison’s  incandescent  lamp,  the  human  race  has  progressed. 

But  during  all  those  years  of  progress  no  one  has  discovered  or  invented 
a substitute  for  thrift,  that  quality  in  the  race  which  makes  possible  the 
accumulation  of  surpluses,  which,  in  turn,  make  possible  the  development 
and  application  of  inventions  and  discoveries  to  the  needs  of  man. 

PROGRESS  WITHOUT  THRIFT  IS  UNTHINKABLE 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

“On  The  Corner ” 


The  South  Side  Lumber 
Company 
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Toledo,  Ohio 

M ill  Work  and  Cabinet  Work 


Manufacturers  of  Millwork  for 
Noah  Hall 

Horace  E.  Wolfe,  Representative 
10006  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland 


A CASAVANT  ORGAN 

has  been  selected  for  the  New 
College  Auditorium.  This  large 
instrument  will  contain  14  3 
stops  or  a total  number  of 
10,000  speaking  pipes. 


CASAVANT  BROS.,  LIMITED 
ORGAN  BUILDERS  SINCE  1880 

Head  Office  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada 


Would  Your  Will 
Disinherit  YOUR  Family? 


. . . On  today’s  valuation  of  your 
property,  be  sure  that  taxes  and 
your  gifts-by-will  to  others  will 
not  deprive  your  dependents. 
Talk  it  over  with  your  attorney. 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  Cleveland  Clearing  House  Association 


